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THE QUESTION OF JOB: IF A MAN DIE SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN? 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Ngee leona a skeptic, never from boy- 

hood able to content myself with faiths 
derived: from others and based on their au- 
thority, making during my college days an 
examination of every article of the Chris- 
tian faith except two, and pioneering my 
own way through a forest of conflicting 
opinions to my own religious convictions, 
yet there were two faiths which I never 
doubted, which as far back as I can remem- 
ber seemed to be a part of myself—God and 
immortality. 

I never doubted that there is a Great 
Companion to whom I can go for friend- 
ship inexpressibly sacred and inspiring. 

And I never doubted that I am I, a living 
personality more than the body which I in- 
habit, and as young now in all that consti- 
tutes real life, though dwelling in a body 
that is more than threescore years and ten, 
as I was when I was entering my teens, and 
with hopes more vivid and faith far more 
serene. 

Not until I entered the ministry, and men 
and women began to come with their ques- 
tioning—Why do I believe in God? and, 
Why do I believe in immortality?—did I 
begin to ask those questions of myself. As 
I could not have said why I believed in the 
material world until I began to study the 
idealistic philosophy, so neither could I tell 
why I believed in the invisible world until 
I began to study the materialistic philoso- 
phy. As the study of Berkeley compelled 
me to consider why I believed in things, so 
the study of Henry Maudsley compelled me 
to consider why I believed in souls. In this 
article, therefore, I am not giving the rea- 
sons which have led me to believe in im- 
mortality as a hypothesis; I am attempting 
to give the history of the experience which 





made faith in immortality not a reasoned 
conclusion, but a habit of mind. 

My mother died when I was seven years 
old, and by her death the home was broken 
up. I have practically no recollection of 
her, only a recollection of a recollection. 
But for at least ten years after her death 
she was still my constant companion. I 
habitually thought of her as watching over 
me, glad in my victories, sorrowful in my 
defeats. I was afraid of God; but I loved 
my mother. I cared a great deal more about 
what my mother would think of me than of 
what God would think of me. Thus, with- 
out thinking about immortality as a theory 
of life, I lived constantly in the imagined 
presence of an immortal spirit. I suppose I 
should have thought it wicked to pray to 
her. But if prayer is what I now believe 
it to be, communion with an invisible spirit, 
I did pray to her continually, for such com- 
munion with a mother whom I thought of 
as near at hand was my constant solace and 
inspiration. 

I was not conscious of the fact then, but 
as I look back I see now that my chief 
interests from early boyhood were in the 
invisible life. Dickens was coming out in 
installments. I eagerly bought the succes- 
sive numbers of his stories and read them 
with avidity. And what interested me in 
them was not the plot; it was not to know 
whether Richard would marry Ada, or what 
would become of little David Copperfield. 
It was not the literary skill of the artist. 
I doubt whether I ever thought of the ar- 
tist or his art. I was interested in the peo- 
ple—hated Mr. Murdstone, loved Peggotty, 
laughed with Traddles, was fascinated by 
Aunt Betsy. These unreal persons were 
real to me. And when the critic now tells 
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me that they are creations, not portraits— 
types, not living personalities—he produces 
absolutely no effect upon my mind. They 
are as real to me as any men or women I 
have ever met; and the fact that I have 
never happened to meet any other men and 
women just like them does nothing to make 
them seen less real. 

Macaulay’s “History of England” was 
coming out about the same time. I de- 
voured it with the same eagerness and for 
the same reason. I was not especially in- 
terested in tracing the development of Eng- 
lish history, at least not at first, though a 
little later that interest came, and I read 
first Hume’s history and afterwards Hal- 
lam’s “ Constitutional History of England.” 
Nor was I especially interested in a scholar’s 
inquiry into the accuracy in detail of either 
historian. I was interested in the men and 
women whose lives the historian portrayed. 
They were living personalities to me, and 
I lived with them. It must have been about 
the same time that my father and my uncle, 
John S. C. Abbott, combined in writing 
what were known as the Harpers’ “Red 
Histories.” I read them all. I went to the 
Holy Land with William the Conqueror, 
fought against Charles I with Cromwell, 
and a little later under Carlyle’s leadership 
joined with the mob in storming the Bas- 
tile. These heroes, of the past still people 
my life. Luther, William of Orange, Car- 
lyle, Gladstone, Moses, Paul—their por- 
traits hang in my editorial room. Whether 
the portraits are real or only ideal does not 
concern me. They themselves are real, and 
I live in their companionship. 

I was not a great reader of poetry; but, 
so far as I read it at all, it was poetry of 
human life. I was not greatly responsive 
to the musical rhythm of a Shelley or a 
Keats, or to the supernatural interpreta- 
tions of a Dante or a Milton. But I trav- 
eled the world with Childe Harold, and 
joined Wordsworth in his “Excursion” 
among the hills of Westmoreland. The 
only poets’ I cared much for were those 
who interpreted the life of men to me. It 
was the invisible life of my fellowmen that 
interested me; and, looking back, I now see 
that my interest in history, biography, fic- 
tion, poetry, was the same—an interest in 
artists who could themselves see the unseen 
life of men—that is, their thoughts and 
emotions, their spirit and purposes—and 
could enable me to see it. 

In college, mathematics as the science of 
figures was a bore to me. Mathematics as 
a science of invisible values was fascinat- 
ing. In arithmetic I was a dunce. In 
geometry I stood with the leaders in my 
class. 

So natural science did not interest me. 
I cared not for things. Perhaps if college 
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laboratories had existed in my day, I might 
have been interested in experimental work; 
but, if so, it would have been in an en- 
deavor to comprehend something of the in- 
visible force or forces which animate na- 
ture. 

The history of philosophy interested me 
but slightly. But in philosophy as a study 
of man—of his intellectual processes and 
his motive powers—I was immensely inter- 
ested, and I spent hours in discussing these 
problems of the inner life with any one 
who would discuss them with me. Eco- 
nomics was indeed “the dismal science” 
when it was the science of what imaginary 
men would do if they were wholly governed 
by self-interest; but when it became an in- 
ductive science, with conclusions based on 
a study of actual men and women, their 
real motives, their inner life as it is inter- 
preted by their conduct, it became a fasci- 
nating study. The problem of labor and 
capital does not for me exist. The prob- 
lem presented by the relations which ac- 
tually exist between laborers and capitalists 
is one of transcendent importance. 

This interest in the invisible world has 
always dominated me. My interest in art 
is because to me art is an interpretation of 
life. I go into a picture gallery with an 
artistic friend. We soon separate. He is 
drawn to the picture which is notable for 
its composition, its drawing, its color ef- 
fects—in a word, for its artistic efficiency. 
I go to the picture which gives me a new 
insight into the invisible life of my fellow- . 
men. In the Pitti Gallery in Florence I 
came back again and again to Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair.” But I was not 
looking at the picture. I was looking 
through the picture, as through a window, 
at motherhood—its indomitable courage, its 
unconscious self-sacrifice, its strong gentle- 
ness, its peace-giving benediction—and was 
silently worshipping that divinity in women 
which the Roman Catholic worships in his 
adoration of the Virgin Mary. 

I have been all my life gradually accumu- 
lating books, until now I have a library of 
about five thousand volumes. Nothing have 
I bought wholesale. There is not among 
them any ready-made collection, except a 
portion of Bohn’s Library, which came to 
measagift. There may be, including gifts 
and an inheritance, five hundred volumes 
with which I have not a calling acquaint- 
ance. There may be possibly a score which 
have some value as rare editions or first 
editions. There are a few specimens of 
fine binding. But from the book auc- 
tioneer’s point of view the library has little 
value. 

To me these are not books. They are 
either teachers or friends. To the former 
I go for information in my work; to the 
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latter for companionship in my hours of 
rest. This is not a book in my hand; it is 
Plato talking to me. This is not Carlyle’s 
“History of the French Revolution.” The 
curtain has been rung up and the drama of 
' the Revolution is being enacted before me. 
Nay; not even that. I am one of the ac- 
tors—moved by the same hopes and fears, 
swayed by the same passions, comprehend- 
ing because for the moment sharing in their 
inward and invisible life. 

I have had many, many friends. Time 
has been constantly adding to their num- 
ber. But while it brings me new friends, 
it has not banished the old. Some of them 
are close at hand, some of them are in 
other States, a few are beyond the sea. 
Many of them are behind the veil. I have 
a few photographs on the walls of my room. 
I have some stored away in a drawer. But 


these photographs are not of great value , 


to me. Once in a while the picture of my 
father as he appeared habited for an ocean 
voyage helps to recall boyhood experiences, 
or the photograph of my life companion 
recalls the time of our betrothal. But it is 
not the faces I remember; it is not the 
faces I especially care to remember. It is 
the souls. If I were an artist, I could not 
draw from memory even the most familiar 
and most loved face. But I could draw 
the lineaments of the spirit, and I often do; 
I live surrounded by spiritual photographs ; 
and I need no other. 

Thus from childhood I have been living 
in an invisible world. Of ideas? No, of 
personalities. I seem to myself to be an 
invisible being living with invisible beings, 
whose words sometimes disclose, sometimes 
conceal, but never fully and adequately in- 
terpret, their life to each other. I am sure 
that the poets and the prophets of the past 
saw more than I can see; that the musi- 
cians and artists of the past felt more than 
I can feel. These friends are infinitely 
more to me than any experience that I can 
repeat or that they utter. I can neither 
fully express myself nor fully understand 
my neighbor. The invisible life transcends 
the uttered life. 

Philosophy affirms in prose what the poet 
images in a figure. No one would accuse 
Haeckel of being made of the stuff that 
poets are made of, and Haeckel “ recog- 
nizes God’s spirit and power in all phe- 
nomena.” 

The Greek poet did not create the Cen- 
taur. He saw that man is part man, part 
beast; he saw the perpetual conflict be- 
tween the two, and he imagined to his con- 
temporaries this truth of the invisible life 
of man by the figure of a creature with the 
head and breast of a man and the body and 
legs of a horse. The Centaur is the Greek 
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equivalent of the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans. 

The men of imagination—the poets and 
prophets —see the invisible world; perhaps 
rather, I should say, feel it; and interpret - 
it by figures which men possessing less 
power of vision can comprehend. One rea- 
son why in this age faith in immortality is 
dim is that physical science and material 
progress have combined to fasten the at- 
tention of men on the visible world. The 
return of a broader culture will restore, as 
nothing else can, the lost faith, by reculti- 
vating a habit of immortality. 

I am not speaking of an unsubstantial 
life made up of dreams and fancies. The 
7 life is the real and the enduring 
life. 

The boy writes on the blackboard, “ Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” “Very good,” 
says the teacher. “Rub it out.” But he 
does not rub out honesty. The sentence 
has gone from the sight. But honesty con- 
tinues to be the best policy. The merchant’s 
life is based, not on the words written, but 
on the invisible life which they interpret. 
And that life remains—invisible and im- 
mortal. So of all visible expression. Burn 
the organ, music remains; burn the book, 
literature remains; burn the picture, beauty 
remains; burn the body, the life remains. _. 

The life, yes. But the personality, does 
that remain? Why not? I once asked a 
professor of philosophy of international 
reputation what he said to the student who 
asked him, “ Why do you believe in immor- 
tality?” “I ask him,” he replied, “Why 
do you believe in mortality?” Why should 
we believe in mortality? 

The continuance of personality does not 
depend on the continuance of consciousness. 

The babe begins to feel sleepy. A sense 
creeps over him that his consciousness is 
growing dim. If he could interpret him- 
self, he would say, “ What is this that is 
happening to me? I am losing myself.” 
He is fretful, because he feels a vague 
sense of impending peril. I am heretic 
enough to believe that the mother should 
cuddle the timorous child to her heart, and 
so let him fall asleep unfearing, and should 
continue to do this until by experience he 
learns that sleep is not loss of life, but its 
restoration. The patient in the hospital 
faces the ether with the same dread. To 
lose consciousness is seemingly to lose one’s 
self. But it is not in reality to lose one’s 
self. The end of consciousness in death is 
no more evidence of mortality than the end 
of consciousness in sleep or in the anzs- 
thetic would be, if we had never had visible 
evidence of its return. 

The continuance of personality does not - 
depend on the permanence of the body. 
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I am the same person at threescore years 
and ten that I was at seventeen, but I have 
not the same body. Probably not a particle 
of the body I then had have I now. The 
body has been in a constant state of decay 
and repair ever since I was born. The 
physiologists used to allow ten years as the 
average age of the body. If that is the 
fact, I have had seven bodies in my life- 
time; and I am still Lyman Abbott. Why 
should I think that one more decay, more 
speedy than the others, involves the end of 
the personality which has survived all the 
other changes of the earthly habitation? 

Nor is there any reason for believing that 
because the brain is the instrument of 
thought, thought perishes when the brain 
perishes. 

Does the brain produce thought? Or 
does the brain transmit thought? Is it the 
electric dynamo? or is it only the wire? 
Science cannot tell us,* for science can tell 
us only what it sees; it can only give us 
its guesses respecting the unseen world. 
No doubt the brain is the instrument of 
thought. No doubt different portions of 
the brain serve as instruments for different 
forms of the intellectual and. spiritual life. 
But no instrument can possibly be identi- 
fied with the agency which uses it. Says 
Dr. William H. Thompson in his interest- 
ing and valuable volume, “ Brains and Per- 
sonality,” “ We can make over our brains, 
so far as special mental functions or apti- 
tudes are concerned, if only we have wills 
strong enough to take the trouble. By prac- 
tice, practice, practice, as in Miss Keller’s 
case, the will stimulus will organize brain 
centers to perform new functions.” 

Miss Keller made over her brain. Then 
Miss Keller is more than the brain which 
she made over. 

It may be wondered that I, a Christian 
believer, have said nothing in ‘this paper 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
It is because I believe in immortality that I 


can believe in the resurrection of Jesus‘ 


Christ. That resurrection is not an extra- 
ordinary event. It is an extraordinary evi- 
dence of an ordinary event. Death is not 
for any of us the destruction of the spirit, 
nor a long and dreary sleep of the spirit, 
but the separation of the spirit from the 
body, that it may enter in an unbodily exist- 
ence upon a larger, freer life. In the per- 
son of Jesus Christ this change was ocularly 
demonstrated to his skeptical and heart- 
broken friends. His resurrection I accept, 
not as the foundation of my faith, but as 
an illustration and confirmation of it. 





*See the idea carefully worked out by 


. Professor William James in his admirable 


little volume on “ Human Immortality.” 
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To sum up that faith in a paragraph: 
We live in two worlds—a visible and an 
invisible; a material and a spiritual. The 
invisible world is the real world, the im- ° 
portant world, the lasting world. The ma- 
terial world is subject to constant decay; 
the unmaterial world knows no decay. I 
am an invisible being in communication 
with invisible beings, some still in the body, 
some long since passed out of the: body. 
The body is the instrument by means of 
which we invisible beings hold communion 
with the visible world, and the main means 
of communication by which we hold com- 
munion with other invisible personalities, 
whether in or out of the body. Whether 
there is any other means, and if so, what it 
is, I have not here considered. Of course, 
I believe there is another means, for I be- 
lieve in prayer. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that invisible personality ceases to 
exist because the visible means of commu- 
nication with the material world is cut off. 
Mortality is a wholly unproved hypothesis. 
And he who accustoms himself to look in 
this life upon the things that are not seen 
and are immortal will, by so doing, form 
that habit of immortality which is the real 
basis of our faith in immortality. 

- For faith in immortality is not a reasoned 
conviction; it is a habit of mind. 


_ 
~<a 


TRAINING OF BOY SCOUTS. 


Mr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America, believes that 
many people who find themselves opposed on 
the question of military training would find 
themselves in complete accord if “ military 
training” was more clearly defined. Ina re- 
cent speech delivered before the joint meet- 
ing of the Department of School Patrons of 
the National Education Association and the 
Department of Physical Education he said 
that most of those who are talking about 
military training mean something different. 

If those who are leaders-in physical edu- 
cation would come forward with a definite 
program of instruction which would greatly 
improve the physical condition of the prod- 
uct of our public schools and colleges, said 
Mr. West, I feel confident that the most 
radical advocates of technical military 
training would be satisfied with it as a pre- 
liminary program and would be content to 
have their strictly military program com- 
mence at a more mature age and at the 
point where the physical training left off. 
It is because so little has been done that 
those who are concerned about our coun- 
try’s lack of preparedness are advocating 
the introduction of what is unfairly called 
” military training” in our public schools. 
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As a matter of fact in the program of 
many of our most progressive schools, as 
well as in the program of the Boy Scouts 
of America, a great deal of what is prac- 
tically understood as military training is 
given very effectively. Indeed, I am told 
by many of our people who have been to 
Plattsburg that a great proportion of the 
program of the Plattsburg and other strictly 
military training camps is included in the 
program of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Because this is so does not make the train- 
ing given in our progressive schools and by 
the Boy Scouts of America military 
training. 

Those things which made for discipline, 
obedience, loyalty, endurance, initiative, 
alertness, good health, and knowledge of 
how to care for one’s self should not be 
considered distinctive military training, but 
should be given to all boys and girls to pre- 
pare them primarily for their later respon- 
sibilities as home-makers, wage-earners, 
and citizens. 

The simplicity of the plan of organiza- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America makes 
it possible for troops to be organized just 
as rapidly as competent leadership is avail- 
able in any community. Commissions are 
granted to men of good character upon the 
recommendation of three or more accred- 
ited representatives of the institution who 


are citizens of the community; and in case ! 


the troop is to be organized in a large com- 
munity upon the additional recommenda- 
tion of the proper officials of a chartered 
local council. 

The program to be followed is definitely 
laid out in the Official Handbooks, and it 
is comparatively easy for a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence and good character with 
the aid of these Handbooks and our official 
bulletins to do successful scout work. 

The appeal of the boy’s imagination 


through the word “Scout,” the recognition | 


of the principle of self-government and the 


placing of a boy on his honor have all been | 


very effective. Likewise the total absence 
of the use of the word “don’t” or anything 
of a negative character has been effectively 
cared for by placing emphasis upon “ do.” 

As a scout the boy willingly adopts as 
real and vital the universally accepted prin- 
ciples of right living as set forth in the 


scout oath and law. This effectively influ- | 


ences the boy’s nature and character so as 
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to better prepare him for that work which | 


the church can best do. 


A scout promises upon his honor to do | 


his duty to God and to his country, to obey 
the scout law, to help other people at all 
times, and to keep himself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight. 

The movement has since the date of or- 
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ganization received the support of the fore- 
most citizens of the country, financially and 
otherwise, and at the present time it has, 
as its honorary president, the President of 
the United States and as honorary vice- 
presidents the two ex-Presidents of the 
United States. A large number of Gover- 
nors of the States serve as honorary mem- 
bers of the National Council and in all of 
our large cities a selected group of repre- 
sentative citizens give direction and leader- 
ship to the movement. 

We differ from other attempts to do or- 
ganized work for boys in that we maintain 
standards. Our insignia for tenderfoot, 
second-class and first-class scouts, and our 
various merit badges are awarded under 
very carefully safeguarded conditions, This 
helps in maintaining the respect and active 
interest of boys and is an important element 
in our success in establishing the movement 
on a permanent basis. 

Every step in the scouting program aims 
at character development and citizenship 
training. The variety and interest, as well 
as the practical knowledge insured by the 
tender foot, second-class, first-class and vari- 
ous merit badge tests are, after all, but a 
means for holding the interest of the boy, 
pledged to the scout oath and law, under 
such leadership as will bring about char- 
acter development. The form of troop or- 
ganization, the scoutmaster and his assist- 
ants, the local council and indeed the Na- 
tional Council and all its officers are but 
a means to this end. This character devel- 
opment manifests itself in health, efficiency, 
chivalry, loyalty, patriotism, good citizen- 
ship and joyous living. Time will not per- 
mit a detailed description of the plan of 
organization and methods of procedure, but 
free bulletins are available for distribution 
at the end of this address, or can be had on 
inquiry at the National Headquarters, 200 
Fifth Avenue. We want all to look upon 
the boy scout idea as a movement rather 
than an organization and to realize that we 
are merely seeking to supplement existing 
agencies for the education and physical de- 
velopment of the boy. 

The Boy Scouts of America maintain that 
no boy can grow into the best kind of a 
citizen without recognizing his obligations 
to God. The recognition of God as the 
ruling and leading power of the universe 
and the grateful acknowledgment of His 
favors and blessings are necessary to the 
best type of citizenship, and are a whole- 
some thing in the education of the grow- 
ing boy. No matter what the boy may be 
—Catholic or Protestant or Jew—this fun- 
damental need of good citizenship should 
be kept before him. 

The Boy Scouts of America, therefore, 
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recognize the religious element in the 
training of the boy, but is absolutely non- 
sectarian in its attitude toward that reli- 
gious training. Its policy is that the reli- 
gious organization or institution with which 
the scout troop or the individual scout ‘is 
associated should give definite attention to 
the boy’s religious life. 

In thus making available to boys of all 
classes a common meeting ground where 
they may play and compete and learn to 
know that the other fellow is not much 
different from themselves, the Boy Scout 
movement is performing a distinctive and 
important patriotic service, and the observ- 
ance of the scout law and the tremendous 
cumulative value of the required daily good 
turn, and the creation of better feeling 
among millions of scouts in our own and 
other lands constitute a latent but powerful 
and rapidly growing factor for universal 
good will and the brotherhood of man. 


— 
<o- 





BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS. 





Bes School Extension Agent of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Mr. J. L. McBrien, in a recent article on 
a nation-wide campaign for better rural 
schools, says: 

“From the day Dr. P. P. Claxton as- 
sumed his duties as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, a nation-wide cam- 
paign has been waged for better rural 
schools. Commissioner Claxton is now in 
his fifth year of service and every year 
during his administration he has insisted 
on advanced steps being taken by the Bu- 
reau itself for rural school progress, as well 
as to urge upon administrative school offi- 
cers, teachers and patrons throughout the 
nation the imperative necessity for improv- 
ing the rural schools. 

“Secretary Lane of the Department of 
the Interior in his annual report for 1915 
to the President of the United States sounds 
a clarion call for a nation-wide campaign 
for better rural schools. He urges upon 
Congress the appropriation of $100,000 for 
two or three years with which to wage this 
campaign. For a cabinet officer to take 
such a bold stand for the long-neglected 
rural school gives new hope to the friends 
of rural education throughout the country. 

“In educational opportunity the city boy 
and girl have privileges far superior to 
those of the farm boy and farm girl. In 
funds, in length of term, in equipment, in 
buildings, in administration and supervi- 
sion, in courses of study, in efficiency of the 
teaching force, and in salaries paid, the 
superiority of the city schools is so far 
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above that of the rural schools as to make 
the situation in many sections of the coun- 
try deplorable. It has been so desperate 
in many instances during the past twenty- 
five years, when contrasted with the splen- 
did opportunities of the city school, that it 
is given more times than any other reason 
by fathers and mothers for moving from 
the farm to the city. For, as Secretary 
Lane declares: “An ambitious people will 
go where education can be had for their 
children. There is no sense in talking of 
the charms of country life and the inde- 
pendence and dignity of producing from 
the soil if the school at command is no 
more modern than a wooden plow. 

“Therefore, let every agency of State 
and Nation be organized and put in motion 
for the purpose of giving the rural schools 
a square deal.” 


_— 
— > 





JOHNSTOWN’S JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
OUR DREAMS ABOUT HIGH SCHOOLS. 
THEY COME TRUE? 


CAN 


BY T. FLOYD STEELE, PRINCIPAL. 


OHNSTOWN is a city of some seventy 
thousand inhabitants. Nestling among 
the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, it 
stretches itself up and down the Conemaugh 
and Stony Creek valleys like a giant who 
has thrown himself down to rest. This 
gives a peculiarly shaped city of great 
length and narrow, being crowded by the 
everlasting and insurmountable hills on 
both sides. It reminds one of a boy who 
has outgrown his jacket and jeans, and 
whose protruding extremities are first to 
strike the eye of the observer. The city 
had to grow; and, being shut in on two 
sides, it expanded in the direction of the 
othertwo. By nature, Johnstown is divided 
into three districts: Central, Morrellville, 
and Moxham. Eventually there will be a 
Junior High School in each of these dis- 
tricts, the present Junior High School 
being located in the Morrellville district. 

Johnstown is the home of the Cambria 
Steel Company, and is in every sense of 
the word a manufacturing town. For this 
reason our boys and girls are more eager 
to stop school and go to work than in cities 
less teeming with business. The Junior 
High School ought to fill a special need in 
a community of this sort. 

Precedent is a big word with us Ameri- 
cans. We boast of our initiative and our 
progress, yet, in truth, we are bound by 
the chains of custom, making us slow to 
break away from the old and try something 
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entirely new. A well-defined idea of what 
a Junior High School should be has been 
worked out, but cities are hesitating upon 
the threshold until someone else walks 
boldly through the door thus opened. Others 
are adopting the scheme in part, feeling 
their way; taking a nibble first to see how 
it tastes before attempting a bite. They re- 
mind me of boys at a swimming hole, dab- 
bling their feet in the water to see how cold 
it is, all the time wishing that the first 
plunge was over; for once you are wet all 
over, you can enjoy swimming, whereas, 
before that time, you are trying to get used 
to the coldness of the water and trying to 
screw up your courage to the point where 
you can take the first dip. 

In Johnstown we have done no nibbling 
or dabbling, but have started with a com- 
plete Junior High School the first year. 
Three courses are offered—Commercial, 
Academic and Industrial. Our pupils com- 
prise the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
—ninth grade being the same as first year 
high school. This gives us the six-six plan 
—six years in the grades and six years in 
the two high schools. 

Our required studies for the seventh and 
eighth grades are English, reading, arith- 
metic, geography and history, music, draw- 
ing, penmanship and spelling. Besides the 
required subjects, each student takes an 
elective, this elective determining which 
course he is taking. Commercial students 
elect typewriting and shorthand. » The skill 
our seventh grade pupils have shown in the 
operation of a typewriter was entirely un- 
looked for. They are not equal to the ninth 
grade student in either speed or accuracy 
in this department. Our eighth grade stu- 
dents, however, are easily on a par in every 
respect with our ninth grade. In shorthand 
our seventh grade pupils excel any other 
grade, both in remembering and in grasping 
the subject. This is rather a startling 
truth, but it only carries out the rather gen- 
erally accepted fact that subjects requiring 
memory, like a foreign language or short- 
hand, can be more readily mastered, or at 
least can be more easily begun, while the 
student is very young. It is true that the 
seventh grade pupils are not covering quite 
as much ground as the ninth, but this is 
caused by the fact that we are keeping our 
ninth grade pupils abreast of the freshmen 
in the Central High School, so that our 
students may not enter the sophomore year 
handicapped. 

In practically all the electives it is the 
present intention to have the students ac- 
complish in the three years the same amount 
of work as is now done in our best high 
schools in from two to two and a half years. 
The right amount of work to be accom- 
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plished is a problem for Junior High School 
heads and teachers to work out. We may 
have it either too much or too little. Our 
students take five periods per week of both 
typewriting and of shorthand. 

Academic students elect either German 
or Latin. We have no seventh grade pupils 
taking Latin but will have next year. The 
reason for all our academic students taking 
German is because people have to be edu- 
cated to elect wisely. When a student 
wanted to know of his parents whether to 
take Latin or German, he was invariably 
told to elect German, for Latin is a dead 
language and they knew of no one who 
spoke it, whereas there are large numbers 
of German people living in this community, 
so the parents could see some use in study- 
ing German. This will probably right itself 
as soon as students and parents begin to see 
the advantages of Latin as a study. 

We have sixty-five seventh grade students 
taking German. They excel any other grade 
by probably thirty-five per cent. in imita- 
tion, that is, in catching the shades of in- 
flection and pronunciation as they fall from 
the teacher’s lips. This is really remark- 
able, but nothing more than might have 
been expected. They are born imitators, 
and learn the language much as a child 
learns the mother tongue from his parents. 
They excel other grades in pure memory 
work, but this is not so marked as is their 
superior imitative powers. Right in our 
school here there is an almost overwhelm- 
ing argument for beginning languages 
early. Remember these statements come 
from a German teacher who teaches sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth grade German every 
day. 

I regret that I cannot make any state- 
ment based upon observation regarding 
Latin. Our eighth grade students who take 
Latin are only fourteen in number; and;as 
nearly as we can tell, are on a par with the 
ninth grade pupils—at least no marked su- 
periority manifests itself-as in the case of 
German. 

The industrial student, if a boy, elects 
shopwork. This is a double period of man- 
ual training every day. Mechanical draw- 
ing is a part of this course. The course 
may be arranged so as to include printing 
if the student wishes it, but time given to 
printing is deducted from the total shop 
time. Our seventh grade students are less 
skillful and do not seem to grasp the use 
of tools as readily as the older boys. This 
is an argument that might well be expected 
on account of their lack of years, but it 
seems to indicate that there is a possibility 
of starting the training of the hand at too 
early an age. There must be a certain 
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amount of maturity before the boy can suc- 
cessfully master tools. 

In both the shop and typewriting room 
our seventh grade pupils are inferior to the 
older pupils. This is what we might ex- 
pect. The fact that they can handle these 
subjects at all is noteworthy, especially in 
the case of the typewriting. Heretofore, 
we have thought them too young and imma- 
ture to make appreciable progress. Such is 
decidedly not the case. 

The industrial student, if a girl, takes 
household arts, five double periods a week. 
Two of the double periods are given to 
cooking, and the remainder to designing, 
sewing and interior decoration. Especial 
emphasis is given to the artistic side of all 
work done. The girls take this up readily. 
The interest in both branches of the indus- 
trial course is good, probably because it 
looks so entirely practical. The school boy 
begins to question the use of the school at 
about the seventh grade. He cannot see 
how the things he is studying are ever 
going to do him any good or help him to 
get a job or fit him for the work he wants 
to take up, whether that be plumbing, rail- 
roading, or work in the mills and shops. 
Something practical appeals, for he can see 
the use of it. 

Our school day is divided into eight pe- 
riods of forty minutes each. This gives 
each student an average of two periods a 
day in the study hall for preparation of his 
lessons. If possible, this will be changed 
next year and a day of six periods of fifty- 
five minutes each substituted. This fifty- 
five minute period will be a combined study 
and recitation period. The advantage of a 
pupil studying under the direction of the 
teacher to whom he recites cannot be ques- 
tioned. With a skillful teacher in charge, 
it might be hard for an observer to tell 
where the study ended and the class began. 
The possibilities of the long combination 
period are almost unlimited. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes of properly directed study 
should be equivalent to at least an hour in 
the study hall, no matter how well ordered 
that study hall may be. 

We do departmental work, that is, stu- 
dents pass from one class room to another, 
and so no recess is given. Twelve minutes 
is given in the middle of the forenoon ses- 
sion for physical exercise. These are given 
by the teacher in the class room. The ex- 
ercises are selected by the director of physi- 
cal exercises. 

The Junior High School is a step in the 
right direction, and, properly developed, 
our boys and girls will reap benefits here- 
tofore seen only in our dreams. 
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HETTY GREEN IS DEAD. 





—— say of Hetty Green, the woman 
in New York who a short time ago 
was worth perhaps one hundred and fiity 
millions and has just lost it all by death, 
that she was “generous in everything but 
money.” One thinks of the poor woman 
with the two mites—and the comment of 
the Master as he “sat over against the 
treasury” and saw the people casting in 
their gifts. Rich is poor, poor is rich; great 
is small, small is great; much is little, little 
is much. It is the paradox of to-day and 
to-morrow. Bonar says: “’Tis by defeat 
we conquer, grow rich by growing poor, 
and from our largest givings we draw our 
fullest store.” In this hope the wise, rever- 
ent, consecrated teacher is rich in wealth 
that cannot fall away at the hour of death. 

Dorathy Dix, who knew Mrs. Green well, 
contributes the following personal sketch 
to the New York Evening Journal, which 
will be read with interest: 

The death of Mrs. Hetty Green removes 
from the stage of life one of the most inter- 
esting figures that ever enlivened the hu- 
man comedy. Mrs. Green was unique 
among her sex, not only because she was 
the richest woman in the world:and a 
woman who was a financial genius, but be- 
cause she was a feminine paradox. She 
was a woman who could have had all the 
things which are every other woman’s 
heart’s desire and for which innumerable 
women sell their very souls, yet she in- 
dulged herself in nothing in the way of 
luxury or soft living. 

She might have swathed herself in cloth 
of gold, yet she dressed in clothes that a 
servant girl would scorn. She owned hotels 
and apartment houses, yet she lived most 
of the time in a cheap Hoboken flat. She 
might have bought an automobile every 
hour of the day and not missed the money, 
yet she struggled with the mob on the street 
cars for possession of a strap. 

No woman has been more written about, 
more talked about, been the subject of more 
apochryphal stories than Mrs. Green, yet 
beyond the bare fact that she owned rail- 
roads and miles of real estate and bonds 
and stocks galore and had great wads of 
ready cash that she could always put her 
hand on conveniently when interest rates 
soared in Wall Street, the general public 
knows nothing of Mrs. Green. It knows 
nothing of the woman herself, her person- 
ality, her real character. 

It has been always about as easy to get 
an interview with the Czar of Russia as it 
was with the little old lady of millions who 
sat day after day spinning her golden web 
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in her private office but some eight years 
ago the chance to know her well came to 
me after this fashion: 

You may remember that there was much 
talk for a while in the paper when Mrs. 
Green, without warning, forsook the ways 
of penury and took to those of a spend- 
thrift. She and her daughter, Miss Sylvia 
—for this happened before Miss Sylvia was 
married—took the finest suite of apartments 
in an ultra fashionable hotel. They enter- 
tained with prodigal lavishness and they 
dressed like princesses. Then all at once 
they left the hotel and disappeared from 
the public eye and no reporter was keen 
enough to find them and ask them the why 
of it all. 

It chanced that at the time that I was 
boarding at an exceedingly modest board- 
ing house—one of the places where they 
ask you at dinner, “ Will you have roast 
beef OR fish?”—and to this humble hos- 
telry came Mrs. Green and Sylvia. 

Mrs. Green, who had a keen sense of 
humor, was enormously amused at the sen- 
sation her splash in society had made and, 
in one of the many conversations we had 
together, she laughingly explained it to me. 

“ My father taught me never to owe any- 
body anything, not even a kindness,” she 
said, “and I’ve just been repaying Sylvia’s 
social debts. My daughter has a great 
many fashionable friends and is entertained 
a great deal by people who keep French 
chefs and are used to the best of every- 
thing, so I said to her, ‘ Now, we'll go to a 
fine hotel and you shall entertain all you 
like and give your guests the best of every- 
thing that money will buy,’ and we did. I 
didn’t stint her, and when we had returned 
all the courtesies shown her we packed up 
and came to this boarding house, because I 
like it here.” ; 

No woman ever cared as little for her 
personal appearance as Mrs. Green did. 
She dressed like an indigent charwoman. 
During the whole month that I lived in the 
house with her she wore the same old black 
and white silk dress for breakfast and din- 
ner and business alike. It was shabby and 
worn beyond belief, with a great pocket 
sewed into a seam of the skirt in the way 
women used to wear them forty years ago, 
and in which she carried so many heavy 
things that it was torn half way out and 
frazzled around the edges. Around her 
neck she wore a wisp of rusty black chiffon 
that had wilted into a dingy string. In the 
house she had a little black bunch of net 
pinned on the top of her head where the 
hair was thin, and when she went out she 
supplemented this with a cheap black bon- 
net that was as liable to be perched over 
one ear as not when she returned from the 
office in the evening. 





Yet, in spite of her clothes, Mrs. Green 
was a handsome and aristocratic old lady, 
and had been a beauty in her youth. She 
came from the Branmin class of New Eng- 
land, and she showed her breeding, as you 
may see the lines of a thoroughbred some- 
times under the rough coat of an uncurried 
and unkempt country horse. 

Much has been said of Mrs. Green’s 
stinginess, but it was not the meanness of 
soul of the miser. It was merely an eccen- 
tricity, an abnormality of the saving faculty 
inherited from generations of plain living 
Quaker ancestors who preached and prac- 
tised the doctrine of thrift until in her it 
culminated. 

She was constitutionally unable to part 
with moncy, but aside from money she was 
the gentlest, kindest, most sympathetic and 
considerate old lady I think I have ever 
seen in my life. She could not give away 
her money, but she gave herself to every 
one who crossed her pathway. 

She would not give you a quarter, but 
she would have walked, old woman that she 
was, from Harlem to the Battery if thereby 
she could have helped you to a good situa- 
tion that would enable you to help yourself. 
She would not lend you a hundred dollars 
without gilt edge security, but she would 
sit up half the night working for you. Her 
heart was not hardened to the needs of 
those about her, but it rained personal serv- 
ice instead of cash. 

This is what made Mrs. Green’s miserli- 
ness a mere peculiarity, and not a sordid 
vice. It also raised a fine ethical question 
as to whether the generosity that prompted 
an old woman to give her sympathy and 
her personal labor to every human being 
about her was not quite as good a thing as 
the generosity that expends itself in writ- 
ing a check but ignores the individual. It 
is to be remembered that the Great Giver, 
Christ himself, gave everything except 
money. He comforted the afflicted. He 
cured the sick. He added to the mirth of 
the marriage feast by turning water into 
wine, but He never endowed anything or 
made anybody rich. 

I saw innumerable instances of Mrs. 
Green’s thoughtfulness for others. One day 
she staggered down the two long, steep 
flights of steps to the dining room carry- 
ing a heavy tray, laden with dishes, on 
which lunch had been served. 

“Oh, Mrs. Green, you mustn’t do that! 
That tray is too heavy for you. I was 
coming after it,” cried one of the maids in 
protest. A 

“Never mind, my dear,” was the sooth- 


-ing answer from the multimillionairess. 


“You don’t look very strong, so I thought 
I would save you the trouble of coming up 
the steps again.” 
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And every day she did a hundred other 
things that made the maid’s work lighter 
and easier, and that the balance of us never 
thought of doing, but she never gave a tip. 

To her fellow-boarders, Mrs. Green was 
generous in the bestowal of countless little 
friendlinesses. I remember a strange wom- 
an, a transient guest, who came for a day 
or two. One night she wished to go to the 
theater and was vainly trying to find a 
latch key. Along came Mrs. Green. She 
stopped and inquired the trouble and with 
a cheery “Oh, I’ll lend you my key for to- 
night,” the kindly old lady trudged up and 
down the two flights of steps, making two 
trips—and she seventy-four years old— 
just to accommodate a stranger, whose 
name she didn’t even know. 

“The way I do my charity,” she said to 
me one day, “is to help people to help 
themselves. I’ve got no use for the horde 
of beggars, and I never give them a cent, 
but I like to help industrious, honest people 
who are willing to work and not sponge on 
you. I do a heap of that kind of thing. I 
don’t parade it and it doesn’t get into the 
newspapers, but there’s many a man and 
woman who have got a good home or a 
good business because: old Hetty Green 
helped them with a loan over a hard place. 
As for this so-called philanthropy—humph 
—most of it is inspired by vanity.” 

I remember that I asked her what she 
thought was the best thing that a woman 
could do who was untrained and inex- 
perienced in business, but who had a little 
capital. 

“Buy real estate with it,’ was her an- 
swer. “If a woman has any gumption and 
notion of trading she can watch in which 
direction a town is growing and buy there 
for speculation. 

“Tf she has enough money to live on, let 
her buy some ground with enough improve- 
ment on it to pay the taxes with the rents 
and wait for the rise. 

“ Anyway, a woman and a house are a 
good combination at any stage of the game. 
If a woman has a house, when she is pros- 
perous she can keep the house, and when 
she is in hard luck the house will keep her. 
It gives her a tool to work with, and she 
can always either rent it or take boarders 
or let lodgings. That’s the reason I always 
advise women to buy real estate.” 

Speaking of herself she said: “I was 
forced into business. I was the only child 
of two rich families and I was taught from 
the time I was six years old that I would 
have to look after my property. But I 
wasn’t raised up to be arrogant and haughty 
like the little lordlings you see now. On 
the contrary, my people were so afraid that 
I would be selfish that I was sent to a 
Quaker: school. 
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“There I learned plain things, to be 
thrifty and careful, not to waste, to be just, 
and to read the Bible. That is my guide 
still. I lived by it and I tried to square my 
life by the Golden Rule, and nobody can 
ever say that Hetty Green has ever played 
them a scurvy trick. I deal squarely and 
honestly by everybody. I have always 
worked hard, kept a clear conscience, and 
have never let my heart get hard. I have 
taken an interest in everybody about me, 
and I have enjoyed every day of my life, 
and expect to do so to the end. When I die, 
the world won’t owe Hetty Green anything. 

“T know people say that I’m a miser, 
and they make fun of my clothes, but I’m 
comfortable, and it looks to me that I am 
about as usefully employed doing things 
and building up things, as I would be if I 
were spending my energies on having a 
straight front, and the newest fangled skirt, 
and worrying about having two sunflowers 
in my bonnet, and whether they pointed 
the right way.” 

And that was my personal view of Hetty 
Green—a woman who gave herself instead 
of giving money, whose stinginess was an 
eccentricity, a woman who never gave a 
beggar a penny, but who during a panic 
built rows of houses to give men work. 
She was a woman of such indomitable 
strength of mind and body that it seemed 
impossible that she could die, yet now she 
has gone where the richest are as the poor- 
est. I hope it fares well with her on that 
far journey. 





LONGER TIME ON FEWER THINGS. 





HE defect of American education is dif- 
fuseness. The children are bothered 
and confused by being dragged across the 
surfaces of too many studies in a day. All 
of our schools, both public and private, and 
all our universities and colleges suffer from 
this same national vice, which is a vice in 
the American character, a weakness in our 
temperament. It ought to be met and cor- 
rected in every field of life. 

What we need is depth. Depth can be 
imparted through the teaching of anything. 
It can be imparted through Latin gram- 
mar, through handwriting, through carpen- 
ter work, through arithmetic or history. 
The one element required is time. Depth 
cannot be imparted quickly, or in many sub- 
jects at once. Leisure is necessary—a slow- 
ing down, a taking of things not easily but 
slowly, determinedly, patiently—as if there 
were plenty of time and nothing else 
counted. 

This is the road to rapid and brilliant 
work, and there is no other. The smallest 
children should be set on this road, and 
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guided and governed and helped and slaved 
over by the best of your masters. One sub- 
ject understood means the world mastered. 
My friend, Frederick Mather, of Yale, puts 
the thing as follows: 

“Tf one of our small colleges should, 
after the manner of the English colleges, 
. devote itself to a few old-fashioned sub- 

jects, such as Latin and Greek, and some 
kind of history and philosophy, and should 
really teach these things, its graduates 
would soon be so famous and so eminent 
that banks and railroads would be clamor- 
ing for them at the college doors.” 

The epigram summarizes the present 
needs in American education—John J. 
Chapman in the Atlantic Monthly. 


—_——_ 


FIGHTING AT THE FRONT. 





WE have broken through the enemy’s 
second line, through and beyond on 
a front of two and one half miles, and for 
the first time since October, 1914, the cav- 
alry has been in action. Given a certain 
number of guns on a certain length of 
front, with hardened troops ready for a big 
dash, and there was no doubt we could 
break the enemy’s first line, or system, as 
we broke through at Neuve Chapelle and 
at Loos. 

But afterward! That was the hard thing 
to solve. No one on the western front had 
found a formula to carry the offensive be- 
yond the first line without coming to a dead 
check at a river of blood. The French 
troops who broke through in Champagne 
fell before they reached the second line. 

At Loos the Highlanders and Londoners 
swept through the first line and then, at Hill 
_ 70 and Hulluch, were faced by an annihi- 
lating fire and could go no further except 
to death. But to-day we broke the second 
German line. The news spread quickly be- 
hind the lines, and there has been a queer 
thrill in the air to-day, exciting the men 
with the promise of victory. I think they, 
too, feel that an évil spell has been broken. 
Their hopes, however, run ahead of the 
facts. Their imagination has visions of an 
immediate German rout, and the enormous 
patience of the French people, incredulous 
after two years of any quick ending, is not 
shared by some of our young officers and 
men, who believe we have the enemy on the 
run, not remembering his third line and 
fourth, and God knows how many more. 

It was when Montalmaison—the strong- 
hold of the woods—was finally and Bossi: 3 
taken, when Mametz Wood and Bailiff 
Wood were mostly ours, and when our posi- 
tions strengthened. at Montaubon, with 
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some footing in the Trones Wood, that the 
attack upon the second German line be- 
came possible. It was for that moment our 
generals were waiting and preparing. Men 
were there’ who had fought long in the 
Ypres salient, hardened in every phase of 
trench warfare, and men who won great 
honor at Loos salient. 

I watched them passing along the roads 
toward the front; saw old friends in their 
ranks, and knew as I looked that in all 
the world there were no more splendid 
soldiers. The handsome, clean-cut men went 
into the battlefield whistling, as on the first 
day of battle their comrades had gone sing- 
ing, though they knew in a few hours it 
would be an inferno for them. The attack 
was begun before dawn. It was a night of 
beauty, very warm and calm, with the 
moon giving milky light to the thin clouds 
trailed across it. Its brightness white- 
washed the walls of the cottages and barns. 

For several miles only one figure stood at 
every crossroad. It was the figure of Christ 
on a wayside Calvary. Presently I saw 
soldiers about in the dark entries of French 
courtyards, their bayonets shining like a 
streak of light, and officers standing to- 
gether in whispered consultations, and along 
the roads men marching along. A column 
of them came to a halt to let our car pass. 
The men were very quiet. Very quiet also 
were the camps of men and horses in the 
fields dipping down to the hollows, where 
a few lanterns twinkled, and presently, 
quite close to the edge of the battlefield, I 
passed a great column of horse gunners 
and horse transport and cavalry with their 
lances up and Indian native cavalry. 

Still as statues the men were drawn up 
alongside of the road, except for one man, 
who was humming a tune. They hardly 
stirred in saddles. They seemed to be wait- 
ing with some grim expectation. The road 
lined with trees made a tunnel with its 
foliage, and at the end of the tunnel, which 
showed patches of sky, there were strange 
lights flashing like flaming swords cutting 
through the darkness. We went up toward 
the lights and toward the monstrous tumult 
of noise, and walked straight across the 
country toward the center of a circle of 
fire, which was all around us. I saw the 
bombardment on the night before July 14. 
Then it seemed to me that nothing could 
be more overwhelming to one’s soul and 
senses, but this was worse, more wonderful 
and more terrible. 

Our batteries fired with intense fury. The 
flashes of them were away back behind us 
where the heavies have their hiding place 
and over all the ground in front of our new 
line of attack. They came out of the black 
earth with short sharp stabs of red flame 
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whose light filled the hollows with pools 
of fire, and the sky and ridges of ground 
and earthworks and ruins and woods across 
our lines were blazing with flashes of burst- 
ing shells. 

The blinding light leaped about like will- 
o’-wisp. For a second it lit up all the hori- 
zon over Contalmaison and gave a sudden 
picture ghastly white of the broken chateau 
with the clump of trees about it. 

Then it was blotted out by the great 
blackness, and instantly shifted to Mametz 
Wood or to Montauban, revealing their 
shapes intensely. The shells crashed be- 
yond them until they, too, disappeared with 
the click of black shutter. A moment later 
and Fricourt was filled with a white bril- 
liance, so that every bit of its ruin, its 
hideous rummage of earth, its old mine 
craters and its plague-stricken stumps of 
trees were etched upon one’s eyes. Along 
the German second line by Bazentin-le- 
Grande, Bazentin-le-Petit and Longueval, 


at the back of the woods, shells were burst- | 
ing without a second’s pause and in great | 


clusters. 

A new sound came into the general din 
of gunfire. It was a kind of swishing noise 
like that of flames in a strong wind. I 
knew what it meant. “Enemy machine 
guns,” said an artillery observer, who was 
just out of a hole in the ground. There 
must have been many of them to make that 
noise. Our own artillery had burst out into 
a new uproar. I could see our shells burst- 
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ing further forward, or thought I could. | 


“T believe our men are getting on,” said 
an officer, staring through his glasses. 
Scottish troops were among those who 


went first into Longueval, men belonging | 


to famous old regiments, and they fought 
very grimly, according to the spirit of their 
race, with their blood set on fire by the 
music of the pipes that went with them. 

Before the light of dawn came and when 
our guns lifted forward they rose from the 
ground and went forward across No Man’s 
Land toward the German trenches. They 
had to make a distance of 1200 yards over 
open ground, and came at once under heavy 
shell fire and enfilade fire from machine 
guns. The enemy also used smoke bombs 
and the ground was plowed with high ex- 
plosives. A number of men fell, but others 
went forward, shouting, and reached the 
German line. In some parts the wire had 
not been cut by our bombardment, but the 
Highlanders hurled themselves upon it and 
hacked their way through. Machine guns 
were pattering bullets upon their ranks, but 
not for long. The men poured through and 
surged in waves into and across the German 
trenches. 
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provided with bombs and with supplies 
coming up behind. It was with bombs that 
the men fought them way through. The 
German soldiers defended themselves with 
grenades when their machine guns had been 
knocked out in the first line trenches, but as 
they sprang out of their dugouts when the 
bombardment lifted and our men were upon . 
them they had but a poor chance of life, 
unless they were quick to surrender. 

I hear these trenches in the second Ger- 
man line were not deeply dug, and that the 
dugouts themselves were hardly bomb proof. 
For once in a way the enemy had been over- 
confident and he paid now bitterly for it. 

From one of the dugouts came a German 
officer. He had a wild light in his eyes and 
he carried a great ax. “I surrender,” he 
said in good English, and in broad Scotch 
the sergeant told him that if he had an 
idea of surrendering it would be a wise 
thing to drop his chopper first, but the Ger- 
man swung it high, and it came like a flash 
past the sergeant’s head. Like a flash also 
went the bayonet. It did its work.—Lon- 
don Chronicle. 





EDUCATION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION. 





hl one is ever conscientiously troubled 

over the vast amount spent for educa- 
tion, he has but to translate the total into 
terms of expenditures for other purposes, 
as, for example, transportation. The aver- 
age cost for the tuition of the child in the 
elementary school is not more than that 
which would be spent if the child were sent 
for a round trip (ten cent) trolley ride 
every day in the year; or, taking education, 
public and private, and in all its ranges in 
this State, the expenditure is hardly more 
than a five cent fare for each inhabitant, 
every two days. 

The intimation of these statistics is that if 
the people would walk more when they can, 
they might materially increase their ability 
to bear the school burden. Incidentally they 
might at the same time add to their physical 
strength. Of course, transportation is for 
many a necessity, and it will come to be an 
increasing factor in the expenses of the 
schools themselves as consolidation pro- 
ceeds, for in parts of the State improved 
educational facilities are to come only 
through the widening of the area of sup- 
port, and that will mean walking greater 
distances for some pupils and transporta- 
tion for others. There are at present 209 
communities or districts in the State of 
New York in which transportation is pro- 
vided by autobus, automobile, wagon drawn 


Every man among them was a grenadier, | by horses, electric car or steam car. I do 
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not, therefore, speak ‘of transportation in 
the main as a luxury. I simply wish to em- 
phasize in terms of our daily expenditures 
for street car and other travel the small 
amount which after all we are spending for 
education. If the translation is made into 
terms of real luxuries, we shall find that 
the expenditure for education is relatively 
a very slight one. 

Within the last few days statistics at- 
tributed to President Eliot have been pub- 
lished intimating that the per capita ex- 
penditure for drink and tobacco exceeds the 
per pupil cost of education for the children 
in the elementary schools; and if the trans- 
lation were made into war expenditure, 
since one can not for even the length of 
this note forget the conflict in Europe, the 
daily expenditure there for its maintenance 
is barely more than is spent in New York 
State in a whole year for education, public 
and private, elementary, secondary and 
higher, academic and professional. 
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ARMY REORGANIZATION. 








HE army reorganization bill has been 
signed by the President, and for good 
or ill it is now the law. Closely to follow 
it is the army appropriation bill, which will 
make possible the enactment of the various 
features contemplated in the reorganization 
plan. The appropriation bill will carry ap- 
proximately $150,000,000, which will be an 
increase of $50,000,000 over last year. 

There are three outstanding features in 
the reorganization plans to be effected by 
the army measure. The first concerns the 
increase of the regular army and the doub- 
ling of the present number of officers when 
the five-year plan of increase has been 
completed. There will be advances in rank 
and pay for army officers all along the line, 
to such an extent it is said that there will 
hardly be a first lieutenant in the army at 
the present time who will not receive pro- 
motion should he prove worthy. Of course 
the increase has been spread throughout all 
branches of the service, even to the medical 
corps and the staff departments at Wash- 
ington, 

The second important feature concerns 
the increase of the National Guard in all 
the States, so that when the graded increase 
for a period of five years is completed there 
shall be a quota of 800 guardsmen for every 
congressional district in the United States. 
Philadelphia has six—Pennsylvania has 
thirty-two such districts. Thaf means that 
Philadelphia’s force, now allowed a maxi- 
mum of about 3000 men, shall be increased 
to 4800, and that Pennsylvania’s division 
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shall be increased to 25,600 men in all 
branches of the service. The men in the 
National Guard are to receive one-quarter 
of the pay of regular soldiers—which will 
mean an allowance of about one dollar per 
drill for privates and of $500 a year for 
captains, the pay for grades between being 
proportionate. 

The third feature is the thorough estab- 
lishment of the military training camps, 
such as were held last year at Plattsburgh 
and Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Provision is 
made for the complete maintenance of the 
volunteers who go to camps and for their 
transportation and much is done to popu- 
larize this form of intensified training for 
the men whose business cares prevent them 
from activity in the National Guard. 

So far as a law can Federalize the Na- 
tional Guard, this law does so, but it does 
not change the Constitution, which makes 
the National Guard essentially a State 
militia force subject to call for temporary 
and limited service under the President of 
the United States. The new law is with 
us, however, and everybody will wish to 
give it a fair trial and develop all the good 
that can by any possibility be extracted 
from it—Philadelphia Press. 
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TOO MUCH, TOO SOON, OR WHAT? 








BY DOLLY WAYNE, 





A CONSCIENTIOUS librarian surprised 

me the other day by confessing that, 
do what she would, she could not induce the 
children who frequented the library to read 
any of Louisa M. Alcott’s stories. The re- 
port came to me almost like a blow. I could 
hardly believe it—I who had been brought 
up on “Little Women” and never had 
needed to be urged to drink from the Alcott 
fountain of refreshment. 

“Perhaps they have all read them,” I 
suggested, knowing how some children dis- 
like to read books a second time. 

“No,” said my friend, “I don’t think that 
is the reason. I suppose it is because they 
think the books are too old-fashioned and 
have nothing in them about athletic sports.” 

According to her statements, little girls 
are just as keen to get tales of the heroes 
of the diamond and gridiron as little or big 
boys are. “It takes a very highly educated 
librarian in these days,” my friend cor- 
tinued gloomily, “to induce children to read 
what they should instead of what they 
want.” 

I never had thought of Louisa Alcott’s 
books as being too old-fashioned to be en- 
joyed. It is rather a sad thought that if 
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Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy were dressed up 
in more modern clothes and described as 
attending baseball and football games the 
children of to-day might be willing to read 
all the other good parts of the book. 

The troubles of my librarian friend are 
trials experienced by nearly every one who 
has anything to do with children. Parents 
and teachers, as well as the librarians, know 
them to their sorrow. When I used to read 
aloud to two little boys I laid down a hard 
and fast rule, namely, that I would read 
only books of my own selection. By fol- 
lowing that plan I manage to pump into the 
children a certain familiarity with many 
standard books. After they began to read 
by themselves I found that they would bor- 
row books from other boys; not exactly 
harmful stories, but certainly stories of no 
real value. Some books that I suggested 
to them were scorned because “ we have to 
read those in school.” 

It is an unfortunate fact that, just be- 
cause the works of good authors are chosen 
for school reading, they fall in the estima- 
tion of the pupils. It seems impossible for 
children to imagine that pleasure and learn- 
ing may be combined. One wonders whether, 
if arithmetical problems were based on 
baseball averages boys would like arith- 
metic much better than they do, or would 
acquire a dislike for their sports! 

Thus far I have found it impossible to 
get my own boys deeply interested in Dick- 
ens. The two or three books that I have 
read aloud seemed to please them, but ap- 
parently not enough to fill them with a de- 
sire to read more. Thackeray’s works are 
as yet sealed books to them, and the only 
ones of Scott that they have read are those 
set down for them to read in their school 
curriculum. 

These confessions may possibly afford 
some consolation to my librarian friend as 
well as to other mothers who are worrying 
for fear they have unnatural children. 
Sometimes I have thought that it was a 
mistake to surround my children with so 
many books, and to try to impress upon 
them, froni their earliest youth, what a 
joy they would find in reading. A well- 
known librarian, however, in a preface to 
a list of books suitable for boys and girls, 
says that no one can be full of resources 
in later life who has not, as a child, en- 
joyed reading great books and been made 
familiar with great pictures. “The best 
books for a child,” she says, “are those that 
widen his world.” 

The great place that athletics now take 
in the world, and particularly in the world 
of youth, doubtless has had something to 
do with the falling-off in the love of read- 
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ing. I know this to be true in the case of 
my own boys; one might have been a book- 
worm if he had been an only child, but the 
daily companionship of another boy, not 
very much younger, led him into the field 
of sport, and the two are still happy there. 
They are blessed with abundant health, and 
will read when nothing else turns up that 
seems more interesting. ‘ 

To see such an attitude taken toward 
books has often distressed me, yet I was 
able to appreciate a little story related by a 
librarian in a big city library, who fortu- 
nately has a fine sense of humor to season 
her work. She told of two street boys who 
wandered into the library just before “the 
story hour” began. One, who never had 
been in the building before, asked the other, 
who appeared to know the ropes, where all 
“the kids” were going. 

“ That’s the story hour,” replied the other. 

“ What's that?” inquired No. One, a little 
red-headed fellow. 

“Oh, the teacher takes them all in that 
room and tells them stories outer the Nee- 
bergoolinglied.” 

“Outer what?” asked the red-headed boy. 

“The Neebergoolinglied or somethin’ 
It’s rotten,” replied the one who knew. 

“Did you ever go in?” 

“Once or twice; it ain’t so bad. Las’ 
time I found somebody’s chewing gum 
under one of the chairs and stuck the pig- 
tails together of a girl in front.” 

iti Le’s go.” 

“ All right. Gee! what’s that?” 

The two boys, hurrying to a window, dis- 
covered that an automobile -had blown up 
and a man was taking moving pictures; so 
they departed outside at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. 

One does not wonder that the consci- 
entious brain-feeder is often discouraged 
at the indifference shown by children in re- 
gard to the best mental food put before 
them. However, there always will be some 
serious little boys (for whom the other 
boys have no use) and any number of nice 
little girls, with clean hands and shiny hair, 
who will quietly listen to and thoroughly 
enjoy the tales they hear in the story hour. 
King Arthur and his knights, the gods and 
heroes of mythology, famous poems and 
tales of the lives of great men always will 
command their attention, Just how much 
they actually take in and understand will 
forever remain a mystery, unless they are 
subjected to an examination in what they 
are told; in which case they may be as 
vague in thtir ideas as the little boy who 
said that “Achilles was dipped into the 
River Styx to make him immoral,” and 
“ The Pope lives in a big empty place called 
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a vacuum.” Their minds are a source of 
continual wonder for their elders, and all 
perhaps because we try to put too much 
into them too soon, or neglect to make our 
stories as clear as they should be. 
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ORGANIZED RECREATION. 








ADDRESS BY WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER. 





>DUCATORS have joined with laymen 
everywhere in demanding that every 
community give to each of its citizens, 
young and old, the best of wholesome good 
times together. At the first general even- 
ing session of the National Education As- 
sociation at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, July 3, fifteen thousand of the lead- 
ing teachers and educational administra- 
tors of the country listened to an address 
by Warren Dunham Foster, which gave a 
working program for organizing recrea- 
tion in city or country. 

Mr. Foster is chairman of the Recreation 
Committee of the Southern Conference 
for Education and Industry, which consists 
of two parts—one a council of over fifty 
experts and the other many hundreds of 
community leaders pledged to organize rec- 
reation in their own towns. Every item in 
the recommendations has been repeatedly 
tried out in actual practice, notably in the 
country demonstration playgrounds which 
The Youth’s Companion has maintained. 
Through the help of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, colleges and educational 
associations, arrangements have been made 
to circulate about three million copies of 
this working program. Mr. Foster’s ad- 
dress is given as follows: 

Boston, the town from which I come, has 
been defined as “a state of mind.” To- 
night I am going to talk about a state of 
mind that Boston and every other commu- 
nity should have. It is in fact the com- 
munity state of mind. “ Organized Recrea- 
tion,” the vast subject that President John- 
son has given me, has to do with the com- 
munity state of mind. I am going to tell 
you how one town made this state of mind 
its own, and by so doing organized its rec- 
reation. Perhaps I would better say that by 
organizing its recreation, it made this state 
of mind its own. The two go hand in hand. 
Cause and effect cannot be separated. 

This town—Homewood is a good name. 
for it—had real community pride, not com- 
munity bumptiousness. Homewood said, 
“Homewood is a good town, but can make 
itself a much better town by organizing its 
recreational life.” Homewood admitted 
without argument that all boys and girls— 
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and their fathers and mothers—are entitled 
to the joy of life. It admitted that having 
a wholesome good time is a social not an 
individual matter. Homewood had diffi- 
culty in imagining a man playing alone. 
Solitaire is not the national game. Home- 
wood knew that it was under bond to hu- 
manity to see that every one of its children 
has that sort of carefully planned play that 
will carry him victorious through the strug- 
gle of life. Homewood admitted also that 
it must give every one of its citizens oppor- 
tunity so to use his leisure time that he will 
remain victorious in the struggle of life. 

Homewood knew that the organization of 
recreation is a highly specialized profession. 
In it competence must be supreme over in- 
competence. Homewood looked about for 
that one of its institutions that would lead 
in organizing its recreation. Since most of. 
Homewood had always gone to church, it 
looked first to the church. Nowadays the 
Homewood Baptists and the Methodists 
understand each other better than formerly, 
but if the Baptists father a community en- 
terprise a few Methodists may look upon 
it as a Baptist undertaking. This recrea- 
tional enterprise had to be tagged just 
“ Homewood.” The Homewood Woman’s 
Club had put its great power behind every 
movement for the public good, but unfor- 
tunately the club did not represent all 
Homewood. The Homewood Charity Or- 
ganization Society was a charitable organi- 
zation, and recreation is justice and oppor- 
tunity, not charity. So Homewood can- 
vassed all its institutions. Homewood 
realized that all the people and all their 
institutions had to be back of its attempt 
to organize its recreation. 

Then in its search for leadership Home- 
wood came upon the one institution that 
represents all the people, is paid for by all 
the people, the one institution that had 
within it more trained leadership than all 
the others put together. So it was the 
Homewood schools that organized Home- 
wood recreation. And almost everywhere 
else it will be the school, the one all-embrac- 
ing democratic institution, that will per- 
form this task. Perhaps you teachers are 
tired of being told of new tasks that only 
you can carry. You will be told of more in 
the future than you have been in the past. 
Until the sunset of all time, it will be you 
teachers who will lead in the fight to social- 
ize humanity. You cannot educate man - 
unless you socialize him. Men and women 
who are not trained in soul and mind to 
labor together efficiently for the common 
good are not educated. You do not edu- 
cate a lad until you give him the will and 
the means to devote himself to the well- 
being of the common run of plain folks. 
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The educated man is the man who can do 
heartily and well for the joy of the doing— 
not for the pelf and the loot. Here enters 
organized recreation. Organized recreation 
is the doing together of that which gives 
joy in the doing. It is primarily unselfish, 
cooperative. 

Thus Homewood came to its working 
definition of organized recreation. I must 
confess that since school men were in 
charge, Homewood had devoted some time 
to thinking for the joy of the thinking, but 
it soon cast psychology aside and decided 
that what it wanted was to do things to- 
gether for the joy of doing them. Tom 
Sawyer helped Homewood get its working 
definition. Tom made the doing of the 
whitewashing of Aunt Polly’s fence the 
most desirable thing in the eyes of his boy 
friends. The whitewashing was well done 
‘because the whitewashers took joy in the 
whitewashing, even to the strip for good 
measure along the ground. Homewood re- 
membered that work is effective in so far 
as it takes on the great characteristic of 
play—joy in the doing. The Homewood 
school man began his task by taking ac- 
count of stock. He found that the need 
was knowledge of what to do and how 
to do it. Homewood had most of the 
play machinery that it needed. Most of it 
was in wrong hands, in the hands of those 
who were using it for selfish, not commu- 
nity ends. 

Then, knowing conditions, the Homewood 
school adopted a recreation platform for 
Homewood. Senator Depew has likened 
the platform of a political party to that of 
a car: “You do not stand on it; you use 
it to get in on it.” So Homewood used its 


recreation platform as a means of entrance | 


into a thoroughly socialized community life. 
Homewood combined the parts of its rec- 
reational program into a living organism 
that put Homewood life upon an efficient 
cooperative basis. Here is Homewood’s 
confession of faith in recreation. Simple 
and obvious, this program surely is. Per- 
haps these are the very qualities that have 
made it work in countless communities. 

I. The Community Center.—Everything 
in organized recreation focuses at the com- 
munity center, the most vital factor in any 
recreation program. Homewood followed 
Mr. L. J. Hanifan’s definition: “ The com- 
ing together of a group of people for social 
intercourse, intelligent stimulus and con- 
structive plans of common interest consti- 
tutes a community center.” A community 
center is an idea, not a place. Homewood 
soon learned that it is not what you do, or 
where you do it, but how you do it that 
brings success. Your center must be the 
very embodiment of neighborliness. At the 
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same time you must manage each activity 
with precision and skill. The center will 
not manage itself. Its technique is highly 
specialized. Homewood school men mas- 
tered it because they openmindedly set 
themselves to do so and hired the best pro- 
fessional help. 

The motion picture used for community 
service brought Homewood people to the 
centers and there gave them something very 
much worth while. Homewood’s motion pic- 
tures competed successfully with commercial 
theaters, yet presented nothing not in har- 
mony with the dignity of the school and in 
furtherance of its broad educational pur- 
poses. Homewood learned that in this city 
of New York alone one half million people 
see motion pictures every day, while only 
one fifth more persons attend the formal 
schools from kindergarten through the uni- 
versity. Homewood found that the best 
figures obtainable indicate that one person 
in five in the United States sees motion pic- 
tures every day. Homewood remembered 
that only one person in five in the United 
States is supposed to attend the public 
school system. Twenty million people see 
motion pictures every day. 21,102,113 were 
enrolled in all educational institutions in 
1912, Just plain folks discover that the 
motion picture takes everywhere to them, 
that it destroys for therh the otherwise gall- 
ing limitations of time, space and circum- 
stance. It gives them not pictures but actual 
transcripts of life as it is and life as they 
want it to be. Do we wonder that over 
night the motion picture has become a great 
teacher? Or perhaps the great teacher? 
That we hail it as the greatest aid to educa- 
tion since the invention of printing? 

In Homewood nothing was wrong with 
the motion picture. Something was decid- 
edly wrong with the hands that had seized 
upon it. The Homewood school had left 
the motion picture to the commercial amuse- 
ment interests instead of putting it to work 
for educational and social ends. At last, 
however, the school made its alliance with 
the motion picture. It had found that 
schools, woman’s:clubs and churches every- 
where are presenting recreational motion 
pictures for community service. In its own 
community centers and schools Homewood 
is now using the best in drama, literature, 
science and travel. Young folks and old 
come to be entertained—as is their right— 
and stay to be entertained and educated. 
Homewood finds that good motion pictures 
cost money, but that its people are more 
than willing to pay for what they get. 

I cannot go into detail, for Dr. Johnson 
has given me a topic as limitless as the 
power of the motion picture. The brief 
statement of what Boston, Springfield, and 
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other cities have done and what you can 
do is told in a booklet that you can secure 
free from Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Di- 
rector of the Department Extended Use 
of Public Schools, School Committee, City 
of Boston. 

II. Special Day Festivals—All Home- 
wood comes together to celebrate special 
day festivals that promote good fellowship, 
encourage intelligent cooperation, develop 
local leadership, and relate constructively 
to the life of Homewood. In your own town 
of Rock Hill, Mr. President, I do not care 
whether you celebrate the day South Caro- 
lina left the Union or the day it came back, 
provided your celebration belongs to all of 
the people of Rock Hill. Homewood pa- 
geantry makes history local. Even retired 
farmers, who are supposed to be conserva- 
tive, find that they like to act in pageantry 
and that it really isn’t highfalutin’ after all. 
The fall “get together” occasion is a com- 
munity fair, tied right into the life of the 
people. Homewood had always said that 
the farming country round about was part 
of the town, but the farmers never believed 
it until this community fair. The fair 
makes the growing of good potatoes, the 
baking of excellent bread, a matter of com- 
munity interest and pride. The community 
fair gilds the common tasks of daily life. 
That gilding, you know, is recreation: the 
putting of joy into the doing. 

III. Music—Homewood uses Music as 
the great welding and socializing force of 
its community life. Homewood realizes 
that music is the only art that is within the 
reach of the trained and untrained alike. 
Homewood makes community music ac- 
complish as much for community solidarity 
as did the singing school beloved of its 
grandfathers. Homewood paid attention to 
the example of a nearby village the leaders 
of which had tried again and again to form 
a successful cooperative onion selling so- 
ciety. The farmers were unable to do busi- 
ness together. Then they organized a sing- 
ing society. They sang together for the 
fun of singing together, not for the music 
they produced. They acquired the habit of 
doing things together efficiently. A suc- 
cessful cooperative onion selling organiza- 
tion was the inevitable result. 

IV. Clubs in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics.—The Homewood boys’ corn clubs 
taught the farmers of to-day and to-morrow 
how to grow more and better corn. More im- 
portant, however, they taught farmers of to- 
day and to-morrow how to do worth while 
things together for the joy of the doing—not 
cashprizes. Thecanningclubsperformgreat 
service in conserving tomatoes that other- 
wise wouldgotowaste. Thegreatest product 
they conserve, however, is the girlhood of 





to-day and the womanhood of to-morrow. In 
the districts about Homewood the canning 
club made the first effective attack upon the 
lonely monotony of rural feminine life. 
And making rural feminine life happy again 
is the first prerequisite to the solution of 
our greatest American problem—the rural 
problem. In Homewood, mothers’ clubs, 
millinery clubs, cooking clubs, manual train- 
ing clubs, and half a dozen other different 
kinds, put the spirit of cooperative fun into 
the teaching of utilitarian subjects. The 
girls invite their fathers and mothers and 
brothers and other girls’ brothers to simple 
school feasts of their own preparing. The 
schoolhouses take the place of many a ques- 
tionable resort as a meeting place for the 
young men and women of Homewood. 
Their fathers and mothers too have learned 
that the school really belongs to the people 
after all. When the time.comes for action 
upon the school budget the city government 
is liberal in its appropriation. The politi- 
cians do not care about education, but the 
people do because of Homewood’s organi- 
zation of recreation. Indeed, Homewood’s 
organized recreation is not very popular 
with the politicians because it has trans- 
ferred title to Homewood from them to 
the plain folks. 

The parent Chatauqua Institution is an 
excellent example of the successful mixing 
of school work and recreation, much to the 
added effectiveness of each. Most of you 
have already been there, and I suppose 
many of you will stop there on your way 
home. 

V. Cooperation with Outside Agencies.— 
In Homewood the Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Audubon Society, Knights of King 
Arthur, and half a dozen other organiza- 
tions are useful. No one of them tries to 
answer the whole recreational need of the 
community. Homewood makes each one 
much more useful, however, by binding it 
up into the whole community enterprise. 
Homewood also gives simple dramas really 
its own. Homewood knows that the drama 
has no substitute as the free and natural 
mode of expression for the passions, long- 
ings and ideals of the people. Careful and 
intelligent planning put drama and folk- 
play actually at work in the daily life of 
Homewood. 

VI. Athletics and Playground.—I have 
told Homewood’s story backwards. Home- 
wood began its organization of recreation 
with athletics and the playground, really the 
most unimportant part of its community en- 
terprise. In Homewood, as everywhere 
else, many people thought that recreation is 
confined to the athletic field and play- 
ground. Homewood was wise, however, in 
proceeding from the definite, physically 
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tangible playground to the much more im- 
portant but less easily sensed recreational 
undertakings that I have outlined. In Home- 
wood no child has to walk more than a 
half-mile to reach a playground. In addi- 
tion to regular physical training instruc- 
tion .in the schools, Homewood teaches 
every child games for playground and 
home use. Athletics are for all. The em- 
phasis falls upon team work, not upon indi- 
vidual competition. 

The corn club boy near Homewood who 
raises more corn than his father has be- 
come a useful community institution. Just 
as useful, however, is the working farmer 
of forty whose record in the pole vault at 
a county meet is better than that of his son. 
After Homewood had experimented briefly 
with volunteer direction it hired a pro- 
fessionally trained supervisor. At first 
Homewood worried about the cost but it 
soon found that, although recreation costs 
money and a lot of it, recreational enter- 
prises ultimately come very near paying 
their way. Money is not the important fac- 
tor. The best steel equipment is expensive 
but the apparatus for the first country play- 
ground in which I had a hand cost $7.40. 


Since that time we have not been so need-_ 


lessly reckless in spending money for coun- 
try playgrounds. 

If you really want to know how to build 
a country playground with brains instead 
of money, and if you want a copy of Home- 
wood’s recreation program, write to either 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, or to the Extension Depart- 
ment of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Massachusetts, for a copy of “ Neighbor- 
hood Play,” published jointly by the United 
States Bureau of Education and The 
Youth’s Companion. The booklet is theo- 
retically out of print, but I have hidden a 
few thousand copies which will be available 
to you as long as the supply lasts. 

You may be interested to know, in pass- 
ing, that more than half a hundred of 
America’s leading authorities cooperated to 
formulate this simple recreation program 
of Homewood. Before its publication in 
The Youth’s Companion for April 8, 1915, 
it was tried out in several typical commu- 
nities. Later it has been developed by the 
Recreation Committee of the Southern Con- 
ference for. Education and Industry. Ar- 
rangements have been made for over three 
million reprints, with no prospect of satis- 
fying the demand. I have been told of lit- 
erally hundreds of communities that have 
adopted all or a part of this simple Home- 
wood recreation program. There isn’t any- 
thing new in it. It is merely a simple 
formulation of principles and methods that 
are obvious—or should be. 
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Probably you have been saying, “ Home- 
wood has confused recreation with life.” 
You are right. Homewood has confused 
recreation with life. That is why Home- 
wood has made its recreational life efficient 
and its community life efficient. No more 
than education is recreation a thing apart 
from life. Recreation is life itself. 

There are thousands of Homewoods. 
This simple recreation program or parts of 
it are transforming community life every- 
where. When you have this recreational 
platform or a large part of it read into the 
life of your community you will have it 
started well on its way toward the mil- 
lenium. 

Why? 

Because the efficient operation of these 
principles inevitably makes for the right 
state of mind—community mind. Recrea- 
tion is doing something together for the 
joy ef the doing. Recreation is that which 
puts zip, fire, force, spirit, elan, driving 
power, organization, cooperation, into the 
community. 


_— 
<> 


HEALTH VALUE OF WALKING. 








Dr. William A. Howe, the State Medical 
Inspector of New York, makes these obser- 
vations concerning the health value of walk- 
ing: 

There is probably no one form of exer- 
cise that exerts a greater or more healthful 
influence over our bodies than that of walk- 
ing. In spite of this well-recognized fact, 
however, few seem to appreciate its pos- 
sibilities or utilize its influences, as a means 
of contributing to health. It is indeed re- 
grettable that modern conditions and cus- 
toms create increasing indifference to, and, 
in many instances, utter neglect of, both the 
pleasure of walking and its stimulation of 
the functional activities of the body. 

To the heart it acts as a prompt and ap- 
preciable tonic, accelerating its action and 
forcing extra blood to the remotest parts of 
the body. The lungs in turn are excited to 
greater activity, as seen in more frequent 
and deeper respiration, resulting in more 
complete oxygenation and vitalization of 
the blood. 

The muscular tissues of the body, both 
voluntary and involuntary, stimulated by 
the influx of new and better blood, materi- 
ally improve in tone, and perform their 
complex duties not only more easily but far 
more efficiently. In the digestive tract the 
wholesome influence is evidenced in better 
digestion and assimilation. The function 
of the skin, more and more fully recognized 
as a potent factor of health, is promptly and 
appreciably improved by active walking. 
To the liver it is also a healthful stimulant, 
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while the same may be said of its action on 
the kidneys and other abdominal organs. 

This means of improving health, like 
fresh air, is within the reach of most people. 
Its energizing influence should be more 
widely utilized. A reasonable distance 
should be walked every day, regardless of 
weather conditions. It is not well to walk 
so rapidly or so far as to induce fatigue 
from which one does not promptly recover. 
Neither is it advisable to walk rapidly in the 
face of a strong wind, or on a rough road, 
or in ascending a hill. Unless already ac- 
customed to walking it is far better to be- 
gin by going a short distance each day, at 
a moderate pace, gradually increasing the 
distance and speed. 


ADVICE FROM A TEACHER, 


For all these reasons I plead for walking 
—extensive walking, fast walking, walking 
up and down hill—as a most beneficial form 
of exercise. As a part of a scheme of 
physical training walking has decided ad- 
vantages. It needs no apparatus, no spe- 
cial suit. It can be done indoors and out- 
doors. It is a safe exercise. It needs not 
the guidance of a special teacher. It is 
therefore within the reach of all individ- 
uals and of all school organizations. More- 
over, it can be directly connected with the 
other forms of school exercises, thus do- 
ing away with the oft-heard outcry that 
physical training takes too much time which 
is needed for other branches. It is not 
only perfectly feasible to combine this ex- 
ercise with such branches as botany, zool- 
ogy, mineralogy, geology, geography and 
history, but it is very desirable to teach 
these branches in an objective manner by 
demonstration, occasions for which are 
abundantly offered by long walks. I enter 
therefore a strong plea for the school ex- 
cursion—the walking one, be it understood. 
This must not be deferred until the child 
reaches the secondary school or college, 
but should be begun in the lowest primary 
grade. 

There is one more consideration which 
lends importance to walking as a school ex- 
ercise. Walking is a universal form of 
movement. It is performed with much 
more frequentcy than any other movement. 
It makes, therefore, a great deal of differ- 
ence whether it be performed aright or not. 
If a person walk on an average of five 
thousand steps daily, and should take these 
steps in such a bad mechanical manner that 
he had to overcome with each step only two 
foot-pounds more resistance, he would re- 
quire for the performance of such walking 
ten thousand foot-pounds more energy than 
a person whose mechanics of walking were 
correct. Such greater exertion in perform- 
ing an exercise which in itself is nonproduc- 





tive deducts from the working capacity of 
the individual in a most decided way. 
Walking becomes thereby a most important 
factor in industrial and commercial life. It 
has a high economical value for each indi- 
vidual, and of course for the community. 
As it is the purpose of the school to fit for 
life, the school can not neglect such an 
important matter as the ability of the chil- 
dren to walk correctly. It owes it to them 
as a part of their armament for the strife 
of life. The teaching of correct walking 
belongs to the special teachers of physical 
training; to them, therefore, I wish to em- 
phasize the importance of walking as a 
school exercise—National Education Asso- 
ciation Proceedings. 


— 
<__— 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS, 





i has been desired by some of the per- 

sonal friends of the great English 
writer who establishd this magazine, that 
its brief record of his having been stricken 
from among men should be written by the 
old comrade and brother in arms who pens 
these lines, and of whom he often wrote 
himself, and always with the warmest gen- 
erosity. 

I saw him first, nearly twenty-eight years 
ago, when he proposed to become the illus- 
trator of my earliest book. I saw him last, 
shortly before Christmas, at the Atheneum 
Club, when he told me that he had been in 
bed three days—that, after these attacks, 
he was troubled with cold shiyerings, “which 
quite took the power of work out of him ”— 
and that he had it in his mind to try a new 
remedy which he laughingly described. He 
was very cheerful and looked very bright. 
In the night of that day week, he died. 

The long interval between those two pe- 
riods is marked in my remembrance of him 
by many occasions when he was supremely 
humorous, when he was irresistibly extrava- 
gant, when he was softened and serious, 
when he was charming with children. But, 
by none do I recall him more tenderly than 
by two or three that start out of the crowd, 
when he unexpectedly presented himself in 
my room, announcing how that some pas- 
sage in a certain book had made him cry 
yesterday, and how that he had come to 
dinner, “because he couldn’t help it,” and 
must talk such passage over. No one can 
ever have seen him more genial, natural, 
cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive, than 
I have seen him at these times. No one can 
be surer than I, of the greatness and the 
goodness of the heart that then disclosed 
itself. 
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We had our differences of opinion. I 
‘thought that he too much feigned a want 
of earnestness, and that he made a pretense 
of undervaluing his art, which was not 
good for the art that he held in trust. But, 
when we fell upon these topics, it was never 
very gravely, and I have a lively image of 
him in my mind, twisting both his hands 
in his hair, and stamping about, laughing, 
to make an end of the discussion. 

When we were associated in remem- 
brance of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, he 
delivered a public lecture in London, in the 
course of which, he read his very best con- 
tribution to Punch, describing the grown-up 
cares of a poor family of young children. 
No one hearing him could have doubted his 
natural gentleness, or his thoroughly un- 
affected manly sympathy with the weak and 
lowly. He read the paper most pathetically, 
and with a simplicity of tenderness that cer- 
tainly moved one of his audience to tears. 
This was presently after his standing for 
Oxford, from which place he had dis- 
patched his agent to me, with a droll note 
(to which he afterwards added a verbal 
postscript), urging me to “come down and 
make a speech, and tell them who he was, 
for he doubted whether more than two of 
the electors had ever heard of him, and he 
thought there might be as many as six or 
eight who had heard of me.” He intro- 
duced the lecture just mentioned, with a 
reference to his late electioneering failure, 
which was full of good sense, good spirits, 
and good humour. 

He had a particular delight in boys, and 
an excellent way with them. I remember 
his once asking me with fantastic gravity, 
when he had been to Eton where my eldest 
son then was, whether I felt as he did in 
regard of never seeing a boy without want- 
ing instantly to give him a sovereign? I 
thought of this when I looked down into his 
grave, after he was laid there, for I looked 
down into it over the shoulder of a boy to 
whom he had been kind. 

These are slight remembrances; but it is 
to little familiar things suggestive of the 
voice, look, manner, never, never more to 
be encountered on this earth, that the mind 
first turns in a bereavement. And greater 
things that are known of him, in the way of 
his warm affections, his quiet. endurance, 
his unselfish thoughtfulness for others, and 
his munificent hand, may not be told. 

If, in the reckless vivacity of his youth, 
his satirical pen had ever gone astray or 
done amiss, he had caused it to prefer its 
own petition for forgiveness, long before: 


I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused 
pain; 

The idle word that he’d wish back again. 
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In no pages should I take it upon myself 
at this time to discourse of his books, of his 
refined knowledge of character, of his subtle 
acquaintance with the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, of his delightful playfulness 
as an essayist, of his quaint and touching 
ballads, of his mastery over the English 
language. Least of all, in these pages, en- 
riched by his brilliant qualities from the 
first of the series, and beforehand accepted 
by the Public through the strength of his 
great name. 

But, on the table before me, there lies all 
that he had written of his latest and last 
story. That it would be very sad to any 
one—that it is inexpressibly so to a writer 
—in its evidences of matured designs never 
to be accomplished, of intentions begun to 
be executed and destined never to be com- 
pleted, of careful preparation for long roads 
of thought that he was never to traverse, 
and for shining goals that he was never to 
reach, will be readily believed. The pain, 
however, that I have felt in perusing it, has 
not been deeper than the conviction that he 
was in the healthiest vigour of his powers 
when he wrought on this last labour. In 
respect of earnest feeling, far-seeing pur- 
pose, character, incident, and a certain lov- 
ing picturesqueness blending the whole, I 
believe it to be much the best of all his 
works. That he fully meant it to be so, 
that he had become strongly attached to it, 
and that he bestowed great pains upon it, I 
trace in almost every page. It contains one 
picture which must have caused him ex- 
treme distress, and which is a masterpiece. 
There are two children in it, touched with 
a hand as loving and tender as ever a 
father caressed his little child with. There 
is some young love, as pure and innocent 
and pretty as the truth. And it is very re- 
markable that, by reason of the singular 
construction of the story, more than one 
main incident usually belonging to the end 
of such a fiction is anticipated in the begin- 
ning, and thus there is an approach to com- 
pleteness in the fragment, as to the satis- 
faction of the reader’s mind concerning the 
most interesting persons, which could hardly 
have been better attained if the writer’s 
breaking-off had been foreseen. 

The last line he wrote, and the last proof 
he corrected, are among these papers 
through which I have so sorrowfully made 
my way. The condition of the little pages 
of manuscript where Death stopped his. 
hand, shows that he had carried them about, 
and often taken them out of his pocket 
here and there, for patient revision and in- 
terlineation. The last words he corrected 
in print, were “ And my heart throbbed with 
exquisite bliss.” Gop grant that on that 
Christmas Eve when he laid his head back 
on his pillow and threw up his arms as he 
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had been wont to do when very weary, some 
consciousness of duty done and Christian 
hope throughout life humbly cherished, may 
have caused his own heart so to throb, when 
he passed away to his Redeemer’s rest! 

He was found peacefully lying as above 
described, composed, undisturbed, and to all 
appearance asleep, on the twenty-fourth of 
December, 1863. He was only in his fifty- 
third year ; so young a man, that the mother 
who blessed him in his first sleep, blessed 
him in his last. Twenty years before, he 
had written, after being in a white squall: 


And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea; 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me. 


Those little girls had grown to be women 
when the mournful day broke that saw their 
father lying dead. In those twenty years of 
companionship with him, they had learned 
much from him; and one of them has a lit- 
erary course before her, worthy of her 
famous name. 

On the bright wintry day, the last but one 
of the old year, he was laid in his grave at 
Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust to 
which the mortal part of him had returned, 
with that of a third child, lost in her in- 
fancy, years ago. The heads of a great 
concourse of his fellow-workers in the Arts, 
were bowed around his tomb. 





LATIN IN THE LOWER GRADES. 





One would think, judging by the striking 
unanimity of the answers in the symposium 
in the Journal this week, that the questions 
had been so framed that only one answer 
was possible; but the questions show that 
this cannot be the explanation of the fact 
that nearly all those who answered—col- 
lege, normal school, high school or gram- 
mar school teachers—found many reasons 
for thinking that Latin should be taught in 
the eighth grade. Some think that Latin 
can wisely be taught to children of the sev- 
enth grade. Only one suggests that Latin 
is “dead” and that it should give way to 
subjects which have been called more purely 
utilitarian. The preponderance of opinion 
is that the subject is to be made more alive 
‘than it has been since the “ Dark Ages,” 
when children were taught the language so 
vitally that their teachers withheld their 
food until they could ask for it in Latin 
words. It is to be taught not for Latin’s 
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sake, nor for “ discipline,” but for the sake 
of English. It is to be taught so that chil- 
dren will not come into the high school 
grades with little understanding of syntax 
and construction. And with this changing 
opinion as to the place to begin Latin in- 
struction comes the logical corollary of the 
re-arrangement of the grades, and the 
proper location of the eighth or the seventh 
and eighth grades. The contributions to 
the symposium reflect not the opinion of 
one group of educators, but, we think, the 
feeling of the majority of the profession. 

N. E. Journal of Education. 
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THE GOSPEL OF GOOD CHEER. 








A PREACHER before delegates of the 

Presbyterian General Assembly told 
them that the world wants the Gospel 
preached with a smile, not with a long 
face, and as though there ran in the veins 
of the speaker the red blood of the joy of 
living, to be communicated to the world in 
quickening words. 

A man told at a college dinner—and it 
made a hit with his classmates—how in the 
mental doldrums he was crossing the cam- 
pus and one of the “big” men of the 
undergraduate world saluted him with a 
cheerful “Hello, Charley!” It was the 
first time that the great one had called his 
admiring satellite by the first name, and 
“ Charley” was warmed at heart as though 
a fire had suddenly been kindled there. He 
felt it was worth while to continue to sit in 
at life’s perplexing game. 

Business has no room for sulks and 
grouches. If you have a private grudge, 
take it outside and kick it to pieces and 
bury the fragments far down where there 
is no danger of their resurrection. You 
may not be a paid, professional funny man, 
but you can smile. The world will welcome 
your amateur competition. Let us have a 
field day now and then to bestow prizes for 
the running broad grin or for lifting the 
gloom—but we can leave out proficiency 
with the hammer, for the people of the 
anvil chorus have given us enough of that. 

There is the hyena laugh, that betrays 
nothing but a vacuity of mind; and there 
is the silly flippancy that turns serious 
things into giggles and hysteria; and the 
joy of living has not much to do with that 
procedure. The mere buffoon is going out 
of fashion. Wit must have wisdom in it, 
as a cartoon must contain the meat of an 
epigram or a trenchant editorial. One 
issue of Punch has in it the soul of a nation 
at war. The world.wants humor and hu- 
morists, and it has learned to look for the 
kernel of wheat beneath the chaff which the 
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wind driveth away. It is coming more and 
more to turn a deaf ear to the lugubrious 
professors. 

For the incarnate Gloom in his solemn 
black may have all the truth on his side, 
but nobody wants to hear him, because he 
regards himself as a monumental austerity 
beyond approach or reproach. The man 
who never can laugh at himself, who is 
incensed when a little gentle fun is poked 
at him, is impossible in the usual fraternal 
contacts. Such a one may be uproariously 
amused when the joke is on another and 
wax vastly indignant when the tables are 
turned on himself. He has taken himself 
so seriously for so long a time that he 
believes himself sacrosanct. Let prayer be 
offered for his redemption. 

The world is very much obliged to those 
who expostulate, admonish and reprove. 
It cannot get along without apostles and 
evangelists and missionaries. It does not 
ask those who hear too much of “ the still, 
sad music of humanity” to wear the cap 
and bells. But it does crave—nay, demand 
—on the part of those who preach and 
teach a smiling attitude of mind precedent 
to the smile that appears on the visage. 
The stereotyped grin of the photographer’s 
victim when told to “look plasant,” or of 
the candidate for office when in the hands 
of his friends, is not adequate: the appear- 
ance of being in love with life and glad of 
the chance to serve one’s fellows must first 
be an inner reality, or the outward sem- 
blance will be the hollow mockery of joy.— 
Ledger. 
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NOTED HYMN WRITER. 





BY ARTHUR DIXON. 





T WAS with a sense of personal afflic- 
tion that I read the newspaper accounts 
of the night of December 29, 1876, near 
Ashtabula, Ohio, when Mr. and Mrs. P. P. 
Bliss were killed. As a boy, I had a per- 
sonal interest in Mr. Bliss. Some way I 
felt that I knew the writer of those famil- 
iar songs. How often were sung in our 
home his Jesus Loves Even Me, Let the 
Lower Lights be Burning, Wonderful 
Words of Life, and many others. And my 
first boy solo in public was the first song 
of a religious nature written by him. 

A feeling of heaviness came over me as I 
recently re-read the accounts of the acci- 
dent in the files of the New York papers. 
It was a wintry night. The snow had fal- 
len heavily throughout the day. The Pacific 
express was traveling slowly, although late, 
with two engines, plowing through the 
drifts. At about eight o’clock in the even- 
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ing the train reached a bridge seventy-five 
feet above the Ashtabula River. Suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, the bridge 
collapsed. The cars were hurled to the 
waters below, with the second engine crash- 
ing over them, the leading engine alone re- 
maining on the track. All was confusion. 
Fall, flood, frost, and fire disastrously com- 
bined. Mr. and Mrs. Bliss were two of the 
passengers of whom no trace could ever be 
found. One of the rescued passengers re- 
ported that the husband had escaped at first, 
but had returned immediately to rescue his 
wife, and had perished with her. 

Philip P. Bliss was born seventy-seven 
years ago, July 9, in a log home in Penn- 
sylvania. At thirteen years of age he was 
working on a farm for nine dollars a month; 
the next year he labored in a lumber camp, 
the next in a saw-mill. A winter in a 
private school at seventeen enabled him to 
teach during the following winter, and he 
worked on a farm in the summer. 

Mr. Bliss himself told the story of his 
first sight of a piano. In passing a home, 
when about ten years of age, he heard some 
strangely beautiful music. Enchanted, he 
unconsciously sought its source. As the 
pianist paused, he exclaimed, standing in 
his bare feet at the threshold, “Oh, lady, 
please play some more!” but was crushed 
by the reply, “Go away from here, you big- 
footed boy!” Who knows what opportuni- 
ties that woman missed in failing to recog- 
nize in this emotional temperament the sug- 
gestion of a talent that might have been 
early developed under a wise supervision. 
Not until he was nineteen did the young 
man seem to gain his next musical impulse. 
At that time he met Mr. William B. Brad- 
bury while the latter, at the beginning of 
his popularity, was conducting a musical 
convention. 

Teaching in the winter necessitated his 
living in one of the country homes, and here 
he found his wife. A record in his diary 
reads: “June 1, 1859, married to Miss 
Lucy J. Young, the very best thing I could 
have done.” The statement was verified 
in their years together. For his wife proved 
an inspiring helpmeet; and when we read 
the following account of him by one who 
knew him in early manhood we cannot won- 
der at the wife’s devotion. 

“ Of large frame and finely proportioned, 
a handsome, frank, open face, with fine 
large, expressive eyes, and always buoyant 
and cheerful, full of the kindliest feeling, 
wit, and good humor, with a devout Chris- 
tian character and of unsullied moral repu- 
tation, he became a universal favorite 
among young and old.” 

At first, the young man worked for his 
father-in-law for thirteen dollars a month. 
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But the musical temperament was not longer 
to be suppressed. Combining a rich, mu- 
sical voice with his fine physique and genial 
personality, he was qualified to lead others 
in melody-production. With the assistance 
of his wife’s “ Grandmother Allen” he at- 
tended a musical institute which justified 
and strengthened his ambition. . At twenty- 
six he was paid for a simple composition by 
the music publishers, Root & Cady, of Chi- 
cago. In the fall of 1865 he accepted a 
position with this firm, one of whose mem- 
bers was the famous George F. Root. 
Bliss’s ability was soon recognized. Not 
long after he became chorister of the First 
Congregational Church of Chicago, and also 
superintendent of its Sunday-school. The 
pastor paid a glowing tribute to his co- 
operation in the church service. With P. 
P. Bliss there was no lack of harmony be- 
tween pastor and chorister or superinten- 
dent. 

In 1869 he met Dwight L. Moody, and so 
impressed that wonderful preacher that for 
years afterward he was urged to take up 
evangelistic work. He became very pop- 
ular in his musical institutes. 

Influenced by Mr. Moody’s urgings, Mr. 
Bliss went in the early part of 1874 with 
Major Whittle to conduct special services 
in Waukegan, Illinois. The response of the 
people impressed the leaders. Major Whittle 
resigned his $5,000 position; Mr. Bliss re- 
linquished his many opportunities, discon- 
tinued all secular writing, musical conven- 
tions, etc., and together they devoted their 
energies to evangelistic labors. Here de- 
veloped most of Mr. Bliss’s gospel songs. 
The same year he published his first vol- 
ume, “Gospel Songs” the proceeds of which 
he pledged to religious work. The follow- 
ing year was issued “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” edited jointly by Sankey 
and Bliss. The proceeds amounted to be- 
tween thirty and sixty thousand dollars due 
Mr. Bliss, but he refused to accept even 
five thousand dollars of the amount, though 
urged to do so by Mr. Moody. 

In December, 1876, a few days before 
their death, Mr. and Mrs. Bliss participated 
in a service in their home city of Chicago 
—the last with Major Whittle, who wrote 
that by a strange coincidence the husband 
and wife sang together two of the singer’s 
songs, “I know not the hour when my 
Lord shall come” and “ Waiting and watch- 
ing for me”—he Singing alone his “ Eter- 
nity.” They were to sail for Great Britain 
early the following year, but were implored 
to return to Chicago, after spending the 
holidays in Mrs. Bliss’s native town, for a 
series of special services. Mr. Bliss seemed 
reluctant to accept, and even after this 
wrote to say that unless they should hear 
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further they would not come. But only the 
night before the accident the telegram ar- 
rived urging their presence for the follow- 
ing Sunday, the last day of the year. Faith- 
ful as ever, he telegraphed back that they 
would reach Chicago Friday evening. An 
accident to their train delayed them, but 
taking another they rode to their death. 

The news was flashed across the country. 
In an appeal to the Sunday-schools of the 
Sunday-schools of the United States Mr. 
Moody asked for a fund of $10,000 for the 
education of the two little boys whom the 
parents had just left, after a happy Christ- 
mas together, with the grandmother in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Moody once had said 
of Mr. Bliss: “I believe he was raised up 
of God to write hymns for the church of 
Christ in this age as Charles Wesley was 
for the church in his day.” It is interest- 
ing to add that both the boys are now liv- 
ing—the older employed in a music house 
in Ohio. 

Only thirty-eight years old at his death, 
Mr. Bliss was not privileged to attain the 
zenith of a career. But he sang to the 
hears of the people. He wrote, or com- 
posed, or sang, as others would talk; en- 
thusiastic, earnest, and sincere, he enlisted 
the people’s sympathies, and moved them. 

Bliss “ glorified” incidents of everyday 
life. Hearing some one at an exposition 
(I think the one in Philadelphia) say to a 
friend, “ Meet me at the fountain,” he wrote 
and composed his song, “ Will you meet 
me at the fountain?” After listening to 
the story of Sherman’s message to the gar- 
rison at Allatoona Pass, he wrote, “ Hold 
the fort, for I am coming.” The account 
of a storm-tossed ship endeavoring to reach 
the harbor of Cleveland, but wrecked be- 
cause the lower lights of the lighthouse had 
been extinguished, prompted one of his 
sweetest and most effective songs: “Let 
the lower lights be burning.” 

In another shipwreck story he heard the 
words telling the only thing the occupants 
of the lifeboat could do, and composed 
“ Pull for the Shore.” “Almost Persuaded ” 
was suggested by a sermon of the Rev. Mr. 
Brundage, saying that almost was no better 
than none at all, “Almost, but lost.” “I 
know not the hour when my Lord shall 
come” was suggested by reading “ Gates 
Ajar.” “The Light of the World is Jesus” 
was written after passing through the hall 
of his own home in summer. “ Dare to be 
a Daniel” was written for the Daniel’s 
Band of his Chicago Sunday-school. The 
last song he is known to have sung was, “I 
know not what awaits me.” 

Occasionally in his compositions Mr, Bliss 
wrote the words only; for example, “ That 
Will Be Heaven for Me,” and “What Shall 
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the Harvest Be?” In many cases he wrote 
the music only; illustrations, Miss Haver- 
gal’s “ What Hast Thou Done for Me?” 
Dr. Pierson’s “New Song,” “Ah, My 
Heart,” translated by Neale, and “ We’re 
Going Home,” by a Chicago acquaintance. 
In most instances, however, he wrote both 
words and music, some of the best known 
not already mentioned being the following: 
“No Other Name,” “Only an Armor- 
bearer,” “ My Prayer—More Holiness Give 
Me,” “Hallelujah, ’tis Done,” “ Whoso- 
ever Will,” “ Where are the Nine?” “What 
Hast Thou Gleaned To-day?” 

As a Sunday-school superintendent, Mr. 
Bliss’s earnest, genial personality won him 
cordial support. His leading of singing 
was peculiarly happy. I could hardly do 
better, in such a paper as this, than to close 
with a picture painted by his pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Goodwin, then well known in Chi- 
cago: 

“From the moment he named a piece, he 
seemed to inspire all with his enthusiasm. 
Not any eye would wander, not a face be 
dull. He would say a few pithy words, ex- 
plaining the sentiment of a song; a few 
more, possibly, about the music, and show 
how to render it; sing a strain or two 
alone; and then, after two or three repe- 
titions, the school would sing it out as if 
they had been familiar with it for months.” 

S. S. Times. 


THE BLESSING OF LAUGHTER. 








“ Amonc the countless blessings that man- 
kind is privileged to enjoy not the least is 
the blessing of laughter,” writes William 
Thomas McElroy, in the American Mes- 
senger. We do not mean the loud, boister- 
ous laughter of dissipation and evil, nor the 
careless, thoughtless laughter of vanity, 
but the whole-souled, hearty laughter of 
thorough enjoyment and a heart thrilled 
with love for God and man. 

A happy story is told in this connection 
of two men who were among the best 
known and most influential men of their 
age—Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, and Rev. Dr. Charles H. Spur- 
geon, of London. It is related that on one 
occasion, after a period of unusually hard 
work, they went out into the country to- 
gether for a holiday. As they roamed the 
highways and meadows with all the enjoy- 
ment that the true lover of nature can find 
under such conditions, Dr. Cuyler told one 
of his experiences, at which the famous 
London preacher laughed heartily. A mo- 
ment later he turnedto Dr. Cuyler. “ Theo- 
dore,” he said, “let us kneel down and 
thank God for laughter.” “And there,” 
says the writer, who relates the incident, 
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“on the green carpet of the grass, under 
the trees, two of the world’s greatest men 
knelt and thanked the dear Lord for the 
bright and joyous gift of laughter.” 

It is not a small gift, this gift of laughter. 
It is a true proverb that “he who laughs 
oftenest lives longest.” Where true, heart- 
felt laughter is, there can be no evil, no 
worry, and no wicked thoughts. For in 
themselves such things destroy the very 
qualities that tend to lightheartedness. It 
is impossible to laugh happily with a trou- 
bled conscience. And the laughter of the 
evil-minded is as harsh and as unpleasant 
as are their scowls and imprecations, 

Laughter helps in many ways to make 
this old world better. It makes us more 
loving, more charitable toward others, more 
sincere in our efforts to help those who are 
in need, more useful to those who come 
in contact with us, more ambitious to prove 
ourselves of value to the world, more help- 
ful, more kind, more healthy, and conse- 
quently more efficient, and more thoughtful 
of the Giver of all good and loving gifts.— 
Presbyterian. 


ate 





CHAMPION CORN GROWER. 


| aig RIMEL, eighteen years old, of 
East Downingtown, Pennsylvania’s 
champion corn grower, tells The North 
American how he raised 148 bushels of 
corn on one acre of land. In doing so he 
fulfilled the request of Governor Brum- 
baugh, who, in sending the lad the medal 
awarded by the Panama-Pacific exposition, 
set forth that it would be interesting and 
profitable information to all the farmers of 
the state. 

“TI raised the corn,” said young Rimel, 
under the direction of my father, M. L. 
Rimel. Preston Bureavo, a_ neighbor, 
marked off for me one acre of land belong- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Wikoff Smith, Cole- 
brook Farms, Whitford, Chester county. 

“First of all, I spread two wagonloads 
of barnyard manure over the ground and 
plowed to a depth of seven inches. Then 
I used a disk and spring-tooth harrow until 
I had a good seed bed. Then I marked out 
the rows twenty-eight inches apart both 
ways, dropping a small handful of fertilizer 
in each hill, and followed it with three grains 
corn in each hill and covered with a hoe. 
When the corn began to come up I used a 
smoothing harrow, worked the corn with 
the hoe and used a one-horse cultivator. 
When the stalks were two feet high I 
sprinkled some phosphate around the hills 
and used the Central Chemical Company’s 
fertilizers. Again I worked the corn with 
the one-horse cultivator and laid the corn 
to side by hilling with the hoe. 

“The acre was measured again by Mr. 
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Preston, Mr. Moise and the Rev. Mr. Dyer, 
of Grove Church, and the corn was weighed 
by Thomas Downing, of Whitford. Its total 
weight was 10,355 pounds.” 

Young Rimel laughs when his friends 
congratulate him. “Farming’s like any- 
thing else,” he says, “If you don’t put your 
whole self into it, you won’t get the best 
results.” 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 








BY ABBY A. SUTHERLAND. 





MB Bgeoarse are sentimental pessimists dis- 
guised as optimists who sometimes in- 
sinuate that general information belongs to 
other ages than the present. The old idea 
of an educated man or woman, one who 
knows something about everything and 
everything about something, is giving place 
to the specialist idea. - Jacks-of-all-trades 
in the world of thought are not needed in 
our age of efficiency. One almost apolo- 
gizes for information in any field outside 
his own realm of thought lest he be sur- 
— by the dingy specialists of that 
eld. 

The daily examination of life in general 
information is easily shunted. The self- 
complacent find easy escape from the re- 
sults of lack of information. The joke 
about the sneezy sounds of Galician names 
avoids the issue, namely, whereabout on the 
map is this terra incognita Galicia? Is it 
relegated to that limbo of vagueness, “the 
great East”? Is it a Baltic State? This 
need not be revealed. The substitute for 
definite information geographic is some 
irrelevant side issue of vague nationalities, 
of lost causes and so on. 

The worth of our own equipment in this 
line is known to each of us. In the nebu- 
lar haze where our intellectual conscience 
should preside we-hold court and try the 
culprit or we don’t. With the schoolmas- 
ter’s “thou must” no longer near, the truant 
too often escapes. The test of the pessi- 
mist charge is easy to any who are fair- 
minded. Locate a half dozen places defi- 
nitely, as if under examination, and see 
how accurate and definite is our informa- 
tion: Cyprus, Stamboul, Bombay, Quito, 
Caracas, Tibet, Cettinje, Palermo. 

The deluge of modern reading seems to 
be depriving the world of its accuracy. 
Definiteness and exactness of knowledge 
are its most satisfying qualities. These 
tend to correlate the newly acquired knowl- 
edge with the old. Instead of a large, 
weltering. inchoate mass of uncertain data, 
a few minutes of accurate self-searching 
each day would insure a usable mass of 
known material. 





In a general information test recently 
given to a group of fifty men and fifty 
women (professional and business men, and 
women of good average intelligence) the 
average of the men’s papers was 84, the 
average of the women’s was 77. The test 
was on general, not obscure, information in 
geography, history, art, literature, present 
events, science, etc. All agreed that the 
questions were fair and such as all should 
have known. 

The result was somewhat surprising. The 
inference seems to be that men acquire and 
keep on hand the general broad lines of 
information better than women. The clubs 
for study, the current event classes, the 
large amount of current literature reading, 
all would seem to warrant us in believing 
that women give more time to general im- 
provement and reading than men do. One 
reason they do not retain it as well seems 
to be that they overdo the process. Close, 
concentrated reading of a daily newspaper 
and few periodicals seems to equip the 
mind better than too much reading. There 
is a plethora of taking-in, there is an indi- 
gestion of the reading faculty, a chronic 
sickness of following the printed page. 

A little reading well correlated and di- 
gested, well assimilated, with the ruminat- 
ing process of slow consideration, seems to 
be the passport to that goal of all our de- 
sires, a well-informed mind. 

The men of a few books have been mas- 
ters of style because they knew those books. 
The readers of a few good sheets, with de- 
liberate and leisurely reflections, are mas- 
ters of general information 
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THE MARIA HOSMER PENNIMAN MEMORIAL. 





BY FRANK P. GRAVES, DEAN, 





Fagg se established but a year ago, 

the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is only a more fully 
organized means adopted by the university 
to carry out its policy of a century and 
three-quarters to supply the state and na- 
tion with well-trained teachers. 

Young as the School of Education is, it 
already possesses a library that places it in 
this respect in the forefront of teacher- 
training institutions. Thanks to a gen- 
erous endowment, this magnificent collec- 
tion of books and documents, the most im- 
portant equipment, after a strong corps of 
instructors, that can be possessed by a 
school of this sort, has ensured full oppor- 
tunities for enlightenment and research. 
When the establishment of the school was. 
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announced, Dr. James Hosmer Penniman 
made known his intention to present to the 
university a large library of rare and valu- 
able works upon education that he had been 
gathering for many years. This library has 
now been given to the School of Education 
as a memorial to the donor’s mother, the 
late Mrs. James Lanman Penniman. The 
books will be kept permanently in a sep- 
arate room, which, with its contents, will 
bear the name, The Maria Hosmer Penni- 
man Memorial Library of Education. It 
constitutes the department library of the 
School of Education, and additions to it are 
constantly being made by the donor. Other 
works on Education now owned, or to be 
acquired, by the university will be kept with 
this special collection, and in this way a 
constantly growing professional library of 
great value, already numbering some six 
thousand volumes, will exist for the uses of 
the School of Education. 

The gift of this library is a fitting tribute 
to the memory of a remarkable woman. 
Both the late Mrs. Penniman and her hus- 
band were well-known for their devotion 
to all humane attainments. The elder of 
their two sons, who has presented the in- 
stitution with this splendid gift, for years 
found his profession and enjoyment in life 
as a teacher in building the minds and char- 
acter of boys during the secondary stage of 
education. All who knew Mrs. Penniman 
recognize the peculiar appropriateness of 
this memorial. Born in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, where her family have lived since 
the founding of the town in 1635, she was 
descended from several of the little group 
of brave-hearted and high-minded men and 
women who sought a new home in what 
was then the wilderness. Hosmer, Davis, 
and Heywood, honored as patriots, who 
gave their lives in the cause of liberty on 
April 19, 1775, were among her near kins- 
men. Mrs. Penniman possessed the strength 
and virtues of her ancestry with extra- 
ordinary intellectual and spiritual power. 
Her outlook was broad and her deep inter- 
est in and knowledge of religion, art, sci- 
ence and literature were evident at all times. 
To know her was to respect and admire her, 
and her influence and helpfulness were ex- 
tended to thousands who never knew her 
personally. At her death the flag of the 
university was by special order of the Pro- 
vost placed at half-mast. 

The number of rare and valuable books 
in this special library will give the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania a distinct advantage in 
the scientific study of Education. Harvard 
and Columbia alone have collections that 
will compare with the Penniman Memorial 
Library. 

The patient labors, study of book cata- 
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logues, and generous expenditures of Dr. 
Penniman have furnished Pennsylvania and 
its School of Education with material that 
it would, in the natural course of affairs, 
have taken several decades to accumulate, 
and have enriched the university with a 
large number of rare works that could be 
obtained, if at all, only at great expense 
and after careful watching of library sales. 
Both types of books will be of great im- 
portance not only in the ordinary lectures 
and classes in Education, but in the pursu- 
ance of educational research, which is so 
essential to real university work in the sub- 
ject. 

In addition to the very rare and therefore 
expensive works, the collection includes 
also such books as should be selected by any 
careful librarian or teacher if he were en- 
deavoring to build a good working library 
of five or six thousand books on Education. 
While some sides of Education are better 
represented than others, no important field 
has been neglected, and in practically all 
lines the standard books appear. Possibly 
the History of Education, School Hygiene 
and Educational Methods are richer than 
other branches, but the best works on 
Educational Theory, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Elementary, Secondary and Higher 
Education, Educational Administration, Re- 
ligious and Moral Education, the Education 
of Women, Educational Legislation, City 
and State Reports, and Comparative School 
Administration, are likewise found. Most 
of the standard texts upon History of Edu- 
cation, early and in many cases original edi- 
tions of works of the great education list 
of all times: Plato, Quintilian, Petrarch, 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Luther, the Jesuits, 
Comenius, the Jansenists, Fenelon, Locke, 
Montaigne, Francis Bacon, Rousseau, Lan- 
caster, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Spen- 
cer, together with the leading commentaries 
and monographs of every period upon these 
works, appear in this library. A collection 
has also been made of books describing 
various phases and periods of history of 
many of the great American and English 
schools, colleges and universities (such as 
Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, 
Amherst and Brown). To describe these 
books accurately would be like giving a sel- 
ect bibliography of the leading works on 
the various phases of education in English, 
French, German, Italian and Latin. 

There are also files, not quite’‘complete in 
some cases, but which the donor hopes in 
time to render complete, of a great variety 
of periodicals from the beginning of Amer- 
ican educational journalism to the present 
day, including the American Quarterly Re- 
view, Barnard’s American Journal of Edu- 
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cation, the Annual Reports of the American 
Institute of Instruction, and the Educational 
Review. A great variety of books indi- 
rectly bearing upon Education have also 
been included. Likewise, there appear re- 
ports of American, English and French 
literary, scientific and historical associa- 
tions. A splendid beginning has also been 
made toward a textbook library. Dr. Pen- 
niman has long been interested especially in 
spellers, having written a spelling-book that 
has been widely used for fifteen years, and 
he has collected every important book on 
the subject that has ever been issued in this 
country. Attention has also been given to 
collecting grammars, rhetorics, geographies 
and other texts. 

Among the books of the Penniman Mem- 
orial Library are a number that have be- 
come of special interest and importance in 
educational history, and may here be worthy 
of special note. Such are the educational 
journals that sprang up early in the nine- 
teenth century, which have preserved infor- 
mation concerning the methods of Lancas- 
ter, Pestalozzi, Neef, Fellenberg, the infant 
and Sunday Schools, physical education, 
European school systems, and a variety of 
other topics and reforms of the day. About 
the same time the latest European ideas 
were also reported from first hand observa- 
tion by a number of scholars and educators 
who had gone abroad to investigate. Sev- 
eral of these reports, including John Gris- 
com’s A Year in Europe (1819) and Alex- 
ander D. Bache’s Report on Education in 
Europe to the Trustees of Girard College 
(1839), appear in this library. Books re- 
lating to the history of the establishment of 
the “Log College,” the institutional ancestor 
of the American academies, and of its 
founder, the Rev. William Tennent, and its 
principal alumni, add a different interest to 
the collection. Another work of some im- 
portance to the “making of our middle 
schools,” which also appears in the library, 
is an account of the work of the rector of 
the Edinburgh High School, who must have 
preceded the official seen by John Griscom 
during his famous visit of 1818, which was 
_ probably indirectly responsible for the adop- 
tion of the name “high school” for the 
latest type of American secondary school. 

There are likewise in the new library a 
number of books connected with the early 
history of Pestalozzianism. Among them 
are the works of William Maclure, the re- 
tired Scotch-American merchant and man 
of science, who visited the Pestalozzian 
schools in Europe and brought back Joseph 
Neef to become his “ master’s apostle in the 
new world.” One book containing Mac- 
lure’s Opinions on Various Subjects was 
printed at New Harmony, where Maclure 
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and Neef made the unhappy attempt to join 
forces with Robert Owen and unite Pesta- ~ 
lozzianism with the principles of the “ in- 
fant school.” The Plan and Method of 
Education by Joseph Neef, “formerly a 
Coadjutor of Pestalozzi at his school near 
Berne, Switzerland,” Philadelphia, 1808, 
has also been included. The Report on the 
State of the Public Instruction in Prussia, 
written in 1835 by the great French min- 
ister of public instruction, Victor Cousin, 
in order to popularize the movement in 
France, also appears, both in the original 
French edition and: in translation. The 
Pestalozzian movement in the United States 
was also stimulated by this work. A book 
connected with the industrial phase of the 
Pestalozzian reforms, likewise in the li- 
brary, is Mary Carpenter’s Reformatory 
Schools for Children, published in London 
in 1851. Miss Carpenter afterward came 
to America and was instrumental in having 
the contract labor of reformatories replaced 
with farming, gardening and kindred do- 
mestic industries. 

Among the works on English education, 
the library possesses both in the original 
and in translation, Demolins’ epochal work, 
Anglo-Saxon Superiority: to What Is It 
Due, and also a copy of Matthew Arnold’s 
account of the French Eton, which was es- 
tablished to overcome the supposed superior 
advantages of English education. We are 
also reminded by a group of books and edu- 
cational reports by Matthew Arnold that 
the great English essayist was for many 
years Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools 
and a member of educational commissions, 
and was well-known as protagonist in the 
struggle for universal education in England. 
Various books produced by his father, 
Thomas Arnold, England’s greatest school- 
master, such as his Lectures on Modern 
History, including the inaugural lecture at 
Oxford, and Sermons Preached in Rugby 
Chapel, likewise appear in this library, and 
give some insight into the aims and theories 
of that great educator. The library also af- 
fords some of the works of Dorothea Beale, 
founder of the first real college for women 
and the first woman in England to receive 
the doctorate in laws. The writer of the 
article can remember her, when well along 
in the seventies, kindly, open-minded, keen, 
and witty, and still a vigorous champion of 
the higher education of women. 

The hundred or more rare editions and 
treatises of various writers upon educa- 
tional themes form a most interesting part 
of the Penniman memorial library. For 
years Dr. Penniman has spent his vacations 
in roaming about the old book stores on the 
quais of Paris, in London, and the Italian 
and Germgn cities, picking up all works that 
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might enrich his collection. Among the 
rare books that have already been placed in 
the library are several Aldines and many 
Elzevirs; and a large number of educa- 
tional encyclopedias, anthologies, treatises 
and books on method, written in Latin, Ger- 
man, French or English during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries have been included. A collection 
of rare textbooks, especially on geography, 
also appears. Among these geographies are 
several very old ones, large and small, some 
being bound in vellum, written in Latin, 
and even going back to 1500. Many amus- 
ing articles might be written upon these 
books, by merely indicating the limited geo- 
graphical ideas of the times, especially the 
grotesque conceptions of America. The li- 
brary likewise contains Marcel’s original 
work on Language as a Means of Mental 
Culture, now valued at a high figure by 
bibliophiles, together with two English 
translations and later French editions. 

A number of the rare books in the library 
are connected with the educational move- 
ment generally known as “ social realism.” 
The adherents of this tendency strove to 
adapt education to actual living in a real 
world, and to afford direct “practical prep- 
aration for opportunities and duties of life. 
It was generally recommended as the means 
of education for all members of the upper 
social class. It sought to combine with the 
literary elements taught the clergy in the 
Middle Ages and the scholar in the Ren- 


aissance, certain remnants of the old chival-. 


ric education as the proper training for 
gentlemen. It held schools to be of less 
value as an agency for educating the young 
aristocrats than training through a tutor 
and travel. A good illustration of this edu- 
cational tendency is found in Elyot’s The 
Governour (1531), Montaigne’s Essays, es- 
pecially The Education of Children (1580), 
Peacham’s The Compleat Gentleman (1622) 
or Locke’s Some Thoughts concerning Edu- 
cation (1693), all of which form a part of 
the library. 

Locke is represented moreover by copies 
of several of the editions issued in the earli- 
est years of the eighteenth century, and by 
a French translation published at Amster- 
dam about the same time. In this collection 
are also a number of social realistic works 
written originally in French, such as “De 
Yéducation d’un prince” and “L’école du 
monde ou instruction d’un pére 4 un fil.” 
An even more interesting work of this sort 
is Sir Matthew Hale’s Contemplation, ac- 
cording to which George Washington’s 
mother undertook to form the character of 
her famous son and upon which that son 
founded his Rules of Conduct. Another 
book belonging to this group agd of con- 
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siderable value is The Gentleman’s Calling, 
written by the author of the Whole Duty 


| of Man, London, 1677. The copy belong- 


ing to the library was once the property of 
Mrs. Piozzi, the friend of Dr. Samuel John- 
son, and her initials appear upon the inside 
cover and upon the title page. 

One of the striking features of this mem- 
orial library is the number of books con- 
taining the autographs of famous authors. 
Among these are Mentor’s Letters, of which 
the library possesses two copies, including 
the first edition and a French translation; 
the “ Enseignement universel musique” of 
Jacotot (whose “Langue étrangére” and 
““Mathematique” are also in the library) ; 
Jeremy Bentham’s Chrestomathia; and The 
British System of Education by Joseph 
Lancaster. 

The new library has in it a number of 
other rare books that are interesting and 
worthy of mention for various reasons. A 
variety of accounts of the life of Fénelon 
and the first edition (1652) of the life of 
Sir Philip Sidney by Grevil are among 
these. The Works of Mr. Abraham Cowley, 
published at London in 1674, presents this 
rather modern Princetonian Suggestion on 
page 43 of the Essay on Education: “ That 
all the Professors shall sup together in the 
Parlor within the Hall every night, and 
shall dine there twice a week at two round 
Tables for the convenience of discourse, 
which shall be for the most part of such 
matters as may improve their Studies and 
Professions.” A book in the library that 
comes rather closer to Americans is Gar- 
nett’s Lectures on Female Education, which 
is prefaced by commendatory letters from 
the pen of Chief Justice John Marshall, of 
Governor DeWitt Clinton, founder of the 
New York Public School Society and pro- 
pagator of the Lancasterian monitorial sys- 
tem, of Rev. Frederic Beasley, Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and other 
distinguished men. 

The bestowal of this special library is 
both gracious and appropriate and the li- 
brary will from the first play an: important 
part in the work of the new school. The 
endowment does honor to the finest and 
noblest sentiments of man,—the recogni- 
tion of the claims of scholarship and cul- 
ture, and of the part that has been played 
in these attainments by the unselfish devo- 
tion of mothers. 

At the time of establishing this library 
Dr. Penniman expressed his intention of 
making additions to the collection of three 
thousand books given at the start just as 
rapidly as judicious purchases could be 
made. At present he is spending most of 
his time at the large centers selecting and 
buying books upon Education. As a result 
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of these activities during the past few 
months, he has increased the library by a 
gift of about five hundred volumes, and he 
expects to make further additions in the 
immediate future. The five hundred books 
may be roughly classified as follows: His- 
tory of Education, about 100 volumes, Spe- 
cial Methods 75, General Methods 50, Text- 


‘ book Collection 50, Educational Essays 50, 


Moral Education 40, School Administra- 
tion 25, Educational Psychology 25, Foreign 
School Systems 15, Rare Books 15, Treat- 
ises on Kindergarten 5, Miscellaneous 50. 

The History of Education includes half a 
dozen of the standard texts, fifty or sixty 
volumes of educational masterpieces or 
commentaries upon them, a dozen biogra- 
phies of great educators, a dozen special 
histories of American colleges or universi- 
ties, and a dozen volumes from the earliest 
American educational journals. Probably 
the last named are the most interesting, in- 
cluding as do half a dozen of Henry Bar- 
nard’s best known volumes, Woodbridge’s 
American Annals of Education, and Pratt’s 
Annals. 

The. works on special methods cover 
treatises on the teaching of Latin, reading, 
arithmetic, geography, nature study, his- 
tory and current events, science, drawing, 
observation and object lessons, manual 
training, needlework, and physical training 
by the leading writers on these lines. Among 
the books on general method are those rep- 
resenting such well known points of view 
as those of John Adams, Fitch, Bryan, 
Payne, Calderwood, -Collar and Crook, 
Search, McKeever, Shearer, and Winifred 
Sackville Stoner. The addition to the text- 
book library is made up about equally of 
treatises on Latin and on Arithmetic. 

The educational essays that have been 
added to the library come from the pens of 
such men as Woodrow Wilson, David Starr 
Jordan, Edward Thring, Bishop Spalding, 
Charles W. Eliot, William R. Harper, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, Andrew F. West, 
Father Tierney, Bagley, and Payne. Gil- 
lett’s Moral System, Clark’s Systematic 
Moral Education, The California Prize Es- 
says on Moral Training, and books in the 
Art of Life Series by Bishop Brent, Earl 
Barnes, and Edward Howard Griggs, ap- 
pear in the works of moral education. 

The rare editions, except for one Esti- 
ennes, are equally divided among the AI- 
dines and Elzevirs. The treatises on foreign 
school systems include Parson’s works on 
the French and Prussian schools, Hart’s 
German Universities, Cooley’s Vocational 
Education in Europe, Greenough’s Ele- 
mentary Schools of Great Britain, Fouil- 
lee’s Education from a National Standpoint, 


and Ware’s Educational Foundations of 
Trade and Industry. 

A goodly proportion of the books in this 
latest gift of Dr. Penniman are important be- 
cause of their rarity and their historic value, 
but as a whole the addition is one that will 
be of immediate and constant service in the 
classroom. While only about one-sixth of 
the size of Dr. Penniman’s original dona- 
tion, the new collection contains books that 
will be welcome to the students of Educa- 
tion in their daily work. It is a most for- 
tunate accession and one worthy of an im- 
portant place in the Maria Hosmer Penni- 
man Memorial Library of Education. 
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iy any significance be attached to what I 
shall briefly say in your presence, it can 
only be because it represents the attempt of 
one American who feels keenly the respon- 
sibility of his country and of its entire citi- 
zenship at this moment when the world 
stands at a crossroads in its path of prog- 
ress. If we stand at that crossroads irreso- 
lute, paralyzed of word and will, history 
will have one story to tell. If we turn to 
the right and take the path that leads up- 
ward to new achievements and to lasting 
honor, it will have a very different story to 
tell. If we should turn to the left and fol- 
low the winding and rocky road that leads 
down to a darkening gloom—we know not 
where—history will have yet another record 
to make of the American people and of 
their capacity to represent civilization. 
Leaders of Civilization —It is just about 
twenty years ago since George Meredith, 
writing to The London Daily News, said 
that since the benignant outcome of the 
greatest of civil wars he had come to look 
upon the American people as the leaders in 
civilization. Thatisa proud and ennobling 
judgment, and we may weil search our 
minds and our hearts to ascertain whether 
it be true, and whether we are competent 
for the high honor that so distinguished an 
observer of his kind proffered to us as his 


_ personal judgment. 


The question which I ask in your pres- 


| ence this afternoon is this: Have we an 
| American nation? If so, is that nation 


conscious of a unity of purpose and of 
ideals? If so, what is to be the policy of 
that nation in the immediate future? 

It must not be forgotten that nations are 
comparatively new in human history. There 


~ * Address delivered before the Associated 
Press in New York City, April 15, 1916. 
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were no nations in the ancient world. Men ' ing conceived as an end in itself. Unless a 


were grouped in empires, in races, as fol- 
lowers of a religion, as clansmen owing 
allegiance to a chief, but not in nations as 
we use the word. There were no nations 
until the dream of a universal political em- 
pire had passed away, until the stately mag- 
nificence of Rome had broken into a hun- 
dred fragments. It was then and only then 
that a new organizing. force made itself 
felt in the thoughts and deeds of men. 

This new consciousness of unity was in 
part the outgrowth of unity of race origin, 
in part the outgrowth of unity of language, 
in part the outgrowth of unity of institu- 
tional life, in part the outgrowth of unity 
of military and religious tradition. It seized 
hold of the minds of men in most practical 
fashion.’ The result is that from the time 
of the death of Charlemagne to the time of 
the present German Emperor the history 
of the world is the history of nation-build- 
ing and of the by-products of nation-build- 
ing. A nation is scientifically defined as a 
population of an ethnic unity inhabiting a 
geographic unity under a common form of 
government. The exceptions are quite nu- 
merous enough to prove the rule. 

As the centuries have followed one an- 
other it is not difficult to see how the sev- 
eral nations have endeavored to possess 
themselves of territory that is a geographic 
unit. They have sought natural boundaries, 
whether of high mountains, or of broad 
rivers, or of the sea itself. One war after 
another is to be explained in terms of a 
nation’s definite purpose to possess itself of 
a geographic unity as its home. There has 
been by no means equal care taken by the 
nations to establish and to protect an ethnic 
unity. A strong people has usually felt con- 
fident that it could hold an alien element in 
subjection and yet preserve national integ- 
rity and unity of spirit. So one after 
another of the greater nations of the world 
has, in seeking for geographic unity, in- 
sisted on incorporating in its own body 
politic alien and often discordant elements 
and holding them in stern subjection. The 
examples are too familiar to be recited here. 

Nemesis of Nation-Building.—This proc- 
ess of nation-building has gone on until the 
nation has come to be conceived as an end 
in itself, as superior to law, to the conven- 
tions of morality, and to the precepts of 
religion. A form of patriotism has been 
developed all over the world which finds in 
the nation itself the highest human end. 
The logical result, and indeed the almost 
necessary result, of this type of thinking is 
the war which is now creeping over the 
world’s civilization and destroying it with 
the sure pitilessness of an Alpine glacier. 

This war is the nemesis of nation-build- 





nation, like an individual, have some pur- 
pose, some ideal, some motive which lies 
outside of and beyond self-interest and self- 
aggrandizement, war must continue on the 
face of this earth until the day when the 
last and strongest man, superb in his mighty 
loneliness, shall look out from a rock in the 
Caribbean upon a world that has been de- 
populated in its pursuit of a false ideal, and 
be left to die alone with none to mourn or 
to bury him. 

In the history of nations the story of our 
America has a place that is all its own. 
The American nation came into being in 
response to a clear and definite purpose. 
A theory of human life and of human gov- 
ernment was conceived and put into execu- 
tion on a remote and inaccessible part of 
the earth’s surface. The moving cause of 
the American nation was the aspiration for 
civil and political liberty and for individual 
freedom which was already stirring in the 
minds of western Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. This aspiration 
gained in force as the art of printing multi- 
plied books and as the periodical press came 
into existence. The highminded, the cour- 
ageous, the venturesome were drawn across 
the wide ocean toward the west, carrying 
with them for the most part the liberal 
ideas and the advanced thought that were 
steadily increasing their hold upon the 
people of western Europe. Great Britain, 
Holland, France, were responding in stead- 
ily increasing measure to the same ideals 
that led the Puritan to Massachusetts Bay 
and the Cavalier to Virginia. 

America Not Yet a Nation—On this At- 
lantic shore distances were great and com- 
munication difficult. In addition there were 
social, economic and religious differences 
that kept the struggling colonists apart. 
The result was that there grew up here not 
a nation, but the material out of which a 
nation could be made. There is a sense, a 
deep and striking sense, in which the same 
remains absolutely true to-day. There is 
not yet a nation, but the rich and fine mate- 
rials out of which a true nation can be made 
by the architect with vision to plan and by 
the builder with skill adequate to execute. 

When a common oppression forced the 
separate colonists together they still sadly 
lacked that devotion to a unity higher than 
any of its component parts which would 
have saved so much loss and so much suf- 
fering during the days of revolution and of 
the first steps toward a National Govern- 
ment. An enormous step forward was 
taken when the National Government was 
built. In the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, the cornerstone was 
laid for one of the most splendid structures 
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in all the history of nations. Then quickly 
followed sharp political divergence. There 
were those who would lay stress upon the 
new national unity; there were still more 
who thought it important to emphasize the 
separate elements out of which that unity 
had been composed. The judicial logic of 
Marshall and the convincing eloquence of 
Webster were the chief unifying and nation- 
building forces in the generation that fol- 
lowed. Meanwhile sharp differences of 
economic interest were manifesting them- 
selves, and the fatal question of slavery 
pressed forward both as an economic and 
as a political issue. The new nation, which 
had already made such progress upon the 
foundations laid by the fathers, fell apart, 
and only after one of the most terrible and 
destructive of civil wars were the ruins of 
the disaster cleared away and the ground 
prepared for the next step in construction. 
Here again mistakes were made so numer- 
ous and so severe that the unifying and 
nation-building process was checked and 
held back for many years. 

Then two new sets of separating and dis- 
integrating forces began to make them- 
selves strongly felt. First, the economic 
differences which must of necessity mani- 
fest themselves over so large and so diverse 
a territory now revealed themselves with 
new force—in part as a result of the indus- 
trial revolution and in part as a result of 
purely American conditions—as involving 
a class conflict between capital and labor. 
Soon there were signs that citizenship, with 
its compelling allegiance to the common 
weal, was to be subordinated in discourag- 
ing fashion, not once but often, to the im- 
mediate interests and policies of an eco- 
nomic class. 

Echo of Old World Feuds.—Second, the 
immigration from other countries, which 
had been for a long time substantially homo- 
geneous became increasingly and rapidly 
heterogeneous. New nationalities, new lan- 
guages, new racial affinities were drawn 
upon for the recruitment of the population 
of the United States. The hopes and the 
ambitions which 100 and 200 years before 
had been the peculiar property of the people 
of western Europe had now spread far 
away to the east and to the south. With 
this heterogeneous immigration there came, 
in no inconsiderable measure, the echo of 
the Old World animosities and feuds and 
hates. These did not manifest themselves 
in any direct sense as Anti-American, but 
they did manifest themselves with sufficient 
strength to deprive America of a unity of 
attitude, of feeling, and of policy in dealing 
with the international relations which every 
day grow in importance and in significance. 

So it is that at this moment, with a world 





war raging about us and a Presidential 
campaign opening in front of us, with years 
full of fate stretched out for us to walk in, 
we are not sure of our national unity of 
thought and feeling and purpose because of 
the presence of disintegrating elements and 
forces which weaken our sense of unity at 
home and which deprive us of the influence 
abroad which attaches to unity at home. 
The grave problem before the American 
people to-day is that of completing the 
process of nation-building. It is the prob- 
lem of setting our house in order. It is the 
problem of integrating America. It is the 
problem of subordinating every personal 
ambition, every class interest and policy, 
every race attachment, to the one dominant 
idea of an America free, just, powerful, 
forward-facing, that shall stand out in the 
history of nations as the name of a people 
who conceive their mission and their true 
greatness to lie in-service to mankind. 
We are the inheritors of a great tradition. 
What poets and philosophers have dreamed, 
that we are trying day by day to do. Our 
stumblings, our blunders, our shortcomings 
are many; but if we keep our hearts clean 


‘and our heads clear he who a thousand 


years from now writes the history of lib- 
erty and justice and happiness among men 
will be able to tell to those far-off genera- 
tions a proud story of the rise and influence 
of the American nation. 

We find here everything which is needed 
for a great nation. The task before us to- 
day is to make it. The task before the 
American people is nothing more nor less 
than a speedy continuation, and, if it be 
practicable, the completion of the process 
of nation-building. It is the problem of the 
integration of America about those great 
fundamental principles and purposes which 
the very name America itself brings to our 
minds and which this flag stirs to expres- 
sion on every lip. 

Feel America in Our Hearts—We know 
in our hearts what America means. The 
problem is to teach it to our fellows; to 
share with them an understanding and an 
appreciation of it; to unite with them in an 
expression of it. We wish to build a nation 
fit to serve; a nation that does not find its 
end in its own aggrandizement, however 
great that be; a nation that cannot find its 
purpose complete in amassing all the wealth 
of Golconda, but that can only achieve its 
aim by carrying a message to mankind of 
what has been found possible on this conti- 
nent. Saxon and Celt, Teuton and Slav, 
Latin and Hun, all are here not as aliens 
but as citizens; not as immigrants but as 
members of a body politic which is new in: 
conception in human history, as it is new in 
its own thought of its high purpose. Can 
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America integrate itself at this crisis; can | stand”; and he added, “I do not expect the 
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it show that here is a nation which, out of 
various and varied ethnic elements, can .be 
brought into a genuine unity by devotion to 
high principle and by moral purpose before 
the face of all mankind? Can we make an 
America that shall go down the corridors 
of time with a proud place on the pages of 
history? 

We must remember that the greatest em- 
pires have fallen as well as risen. We must 
remember that the most powerful dynasties 
have passed away as well as come into ex- 
istence. There is no reason to suppose that 
our America is going to escape the ever- 
lasting law of change. We know its history 
and its origin. We have seen its rise. We 
know its present state. Who can predict 
how many hundreds or thousands of years 
it will take before the forests will be felled 
and the streams will be dried, and this great 
fertile continent of ours, like the plains of 
ancient Iran where civilization began, will 
become a desert, fit only for the exploring 
parties of the archaeologist? When that 
time comes, what do we want to have writ- 
ten on the pages of history of those who 
lived for hundreds or perhaps thousands of 
years on this continent? What do we want 
to have said about the way in which Amer- 
ica met the greatest crisis of the world’s 
so-called modern history in 1916? Do we 
wish a nation weak, broken to pieces, ir- 
resolute, filled with conflicting and discor- 
dant voices, or do we wish for a nation 
unified, strong, sympathetic, and ready to 
respond to the cause of a common purpose 
to serve all humanity, even though the rest 
of humanity be at war with itself? 

Opportunity Knocking.—The year 1916 is 
but one member of an infinite series. Count- 
less aeons have gone before it and count- 
less aeons will come after it. The physical 
forces of nature will go their way through 
indefinite time, performing their allotted 
functions, obeying their peculiar laws and 
undergoing those manifold changes and 
transmutations which make up the heavens 
and the earth. Not so with the reputation 
and the influence of a nation. Opportunity 
will not knock forever at any door. It is 
knocking now at the door of the American 
people. If they are able to rise to an appre- 
ciation of their own part in the world, of 
their own controlling principles and poli- 
cies; if they are able to put aside every 
self-seeking, every distracting, every brutal 
appeal, then no one can tell what light may 
illumine the page on which the history of 
our nation will yet be written. 

It is nearly sixty years since Abraham 
Lincoln in his debates with Senator Douglas 
made much use of the Scriptural saying 
that “a house divided against itself cannot 





house will fall, but I do expect the house 
will cease to be divided.” So, Mr. Presi- 
rent, I say to-day to this influential com- 
pany of Americans, we do expect, every 
one of us, that our house will cease to be 
divided. We do expect that our America 
will come to full consciousness of its pur- 
pose; that the serene courage of Washing- 
ton, the constructive genius of Hamilton, 
the keen human insight and sympathy of 
Jefferson, the patient wisdom of Lincoln, 
will not have been in vain in teaching us 
what our country is and may become. Shall 
we catch sight of that something higher 
than selfishness, higher than material gain, 
higher than the triumph of brute force, 
which alone can lead a nation up to those 
high places that become sacred in history, 
and from which influence descends in a 
mighty torrent, to refresh, to vivify and to 
inspire all mankind? 

It is as true to-day as it was in ancient 
times, that where there is no vision the 
people perish, We can make an America 
with a vision. We cannot make it without. 


iii 
—— 





THE SIXTH SENSE. 





Our “Sixth Sense” develops in the si- 
lence. The demand of the soul for silent 
communion with its unseen source is one 
which cannot be disregarded by even the 
most thoughtless. Emerson wrote of a 
super-Cadmean alphabet even in the dust of 
the earth. He who has learned to read it 
will never be lonely or thoughtless again. 
God’s ways are not “ strange,” but he works 
in loving silence. 

“Once let thy being selflessly be brought 
to chime with universal good, and lo! what 
music from the spheres shall through thee 
flow.” It is the silent renunciation which 
counts. Friends have been taught and have 
proved that the silent message is the strong 
one. Let us claim our birthright and live 
up to our convictions. The world needs 
them more than ever before. 

Oh, God of the nations, open our eyes, 
that we may see; incline our ears, that we 
may hear; develop our “ Sixth Sense,” that 
we may know that which Thou wouldst 
have us do. Beauty and calm are essential 
to the full development of mankind. We 
cannot grow in the midst of confusion, 
strife, and destruction. Keep close to us, 
O Father, and lead us to do thy bidding. 
Help us realize that Thou art a Spirit and 
they that worship Thee must worship Thee 
in spirit and in truth—Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. 
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PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL ROOM LIBRARIES 
AND METHODS OF CARRYING OUT THE PLAN, 


SUPT. E, E. KUNTZ, LANSFORD, PA, 





6 he first need of much and good read- 

ing is broader knowledge and a gen- 
eral improvement educationally. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the most widely read 
person is the best educated person, pro- 
vided, however, that the reading is done 
reflectively. Pupils who read most are 
usually the best informed pupils. Outside 
reading, as furnished by the School Room 
Library, will aid the regular class reading, 
especially from the standpoint of interest, 
and help to develop the powers of imagina- 
tion and understanding. 

A collection of interesting and instructive 
books will create a desire for further out- 
side reading. Many homes do not have 
books that are interesting to children, and 
unless some means are provided to place 
the proper kind of supplemental reading in 
the hands of children they fail to get the 
training that will create the desire for the 
proper kind of reading matter. It may also 
encourage the acquisition of home libraries. 

A strong purpose of the library is to en- 
rich and enlarge the vocabulary both of 
words and facts. The child will find new 
words for expressing the same thing, and 
by observing them gain the use of new 
words. 

As the lawyer, doctor, minister, teacher, 
and men of other professions must refer to 
their libraries for material for the work in 
hand, so this library should develop the 
habit of referring to other books besides 
regular school books for material to be used 
in their lessons. 

With the material that is thus added to 
the regular supply of books, it will add 
greatly to the study of history, geography, 
humane education, biography and the like, 
thus helping to correlate the various sub- 
jects. It serves also as a source of supply 
for story telling, composition work, special 
Friday afternoon exercises, and for many 
special occasions. 

Keeping these purposes in mind, the 
teacher can use many and various methods 
of carrying out the plans and thus gain the 
desired end.. In the first place the books 
should be used by the teacher for reading to 
the class, showing the pupils how to read 
and what to read. Pupils of all grades like 
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to hear good stories well told. These libra- 
ries will furnish this material. The reading 
by the teacher to the class may be done at 
stated periods for the purpose of relaxation 
from regular work. At any time that the 
teacher sees a change in the daily program 
will benefit the class, as on a dreary day or 
any other day that the tension is very great 
and the pupils restless, she should drop 
regular work and read for a short time from 
a library book. 

Then there should be times when pupils 
shall have access to the books. During the 
last half hour of the day or session those 
pupils who have put forth the proper 
amount of effort or who have done satis- 
factory work for the day should use that 
time to read from the books of their choice, 
while the teacher uses the same time to 
give individual instruction to the needy and 
backward pupils. During any study period 
of the day, a pupil who has finished the 
work to the satisfaction of the teacher 
may be allowed a book. 

All pupils at the discretion of the teacher 
may be allowed to take a book home each 
evening for a period of one week, return- 
ing it each morning, so that it is on hand 
if wanted during the day. 

If the book taken home is lost it shall be 
replaced or paid for by the pupil losing it. 
Undue use or abuse shall be paid for in the 
form of fines. 

Each teacher shall keep a record of the 
books loaned to pupils who take them home. 
In this record, keep the name of the book, 
or number books and record the number, 
the teacher first making a list of the books 
and the numbers corresponding. 

Encourage the free use of the dictionary 
in connection with the reading of these 
books. This applies to those grades that 
use the dictionary. 

Occasionally, instead of the teacher’s 
reading to the class, have the pupils take 
turns at reading, and then have those lis- 
tening reproduce in their own way and 
words the parts read. This will hold the 
attention, develop the memory, and im- 
prove the language and powers of expres- 
sion. Abundant material will be found in 
these books for composition work, espe- 
cially in the higher grades. Subjects may 
be announced and pupils can use the books 
as reference and source of material. The 
better the pupils read the better they will 
talk. 

The following is the list of books in use 
in our eight grades, with prices and pub- 
lishers : 
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Character Builder Readers, “ Self and Duty,” Hinds, Noble & Eldridge ...... 50 cts. 
meee Le, Dt, BEY Cea dina 5c oo 8iidvecvcsieicecevecstesetasis 35 cts. 
Napoleon, The Little Corsican, Rand, McNally Co. ............eeeeeeeeeeee 40 cts, 
ee ee EO ieee boast odae dee tka beee seven axebons .15 cts. 
Seawall: Twelve Naval Captains, Charles Scribner’s Sons .............202- 50 cts. 
Marden’s Stories from Life, American Book Co. .........ccceeeccccceeeces 45 cts. 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks, American Book Co. ............eeeeeeeeeees 60 cts. 
Guerber’s Story of the Romana, American Book Co. ..............2eeeeees 60 cts. 
Dutton’s Little Stories of France, American Book Co. .........0eeececeeeees 40 cts. 
Dutton’s Little Stories of Germany, American Book Co. .............e0005 40 cts. 
eS a I, pons on 00 64k 6 k44 Rabe SOOM EA eRe eee OReR 30 cts. 
ae Cee Gat et Gana, D. ©, TEaRae ] Cay 2 oon cc ccccscccvcvccccceces 50 cts. 
The Men Who Made the Nation, D. C. Heath & Co. ...... cece ce ee ee eee 50 cts. 
Burrough’s Afoot and Afloat, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ........... cece cee eee 25 cts. 
Mabie’s Heroes Every Child Should Know, Houghton, Mifflin Co. .......... 40 cts. 
Elson Reader, Book Four, Scott, Foresman Co. ........ececcccceeccceecees 60 cts. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Comedies, American Book Co. ............ 100 cts. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Tragedies, American Book Co. ........... 100 cts. 
Famous Pictures (C. L. Barstow), The Century Co. .........ccecececseeees 00 cts. 
Heart of Oak Books, Book VII, D. C. Heath & Co. ..... cee cece cece eee 60 cts. 
Full Set Carpenter’s Geographical Readings, American Book Co. .......... 60 cts. 
Seventh Grade. 
Tappan’s Story of Roman People, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ............. Resa etets 65 cts. 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ........... cc cece eeeee 65 cts. 
Burrough’s Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, etc., Houghton, Mifflin Co. ........ 40 cts. 
Edgeworth’s Waste Not, Want Not, D. C. Heath & Co. ........cceeeeeeeeess 20 cts. 
Martineau’s The Crofton Boys, D. C. Heath & Co. ........cceccececceceees 30 cts. 
Ruskin’s The King of the Golden River, D. C. Heath & Co. .............085 20 cts. 
Great Inventions and Discoveries, C. E. Merrill Co. .......cccceccccccceees 40 cts. 
0: I, e's pated na S504 404 6d CON sO ce dese nwenkeses 50 cts. 
eanmey: oe mete, 1920) Beem Bey, onc nis nnsciivesiscdecccccvenceens 50 cts. 
Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People, D. C. Heath & Co. .............. 50 cts. 
Character Building Readers, Aspiration and Self Reliance, Hinds, Noble & 
| REP Pe nr E nr ee TT ee merry. eer tre 50 cts. 
Rolfe’s Tales of Chivalry, American Book Co. ........cccccccscssseccccces 50 cts. 
Peter of New Amsterdam, American Book Co, .........cceccceccceenceees 35 cts. 
Starr’s American Indians, D. C. Heath & Co. .....cccccccccecccccccecccces 45 cts. 
Elson Reader, Book Three, Scott, Foresman & Co. .......ccsccccccccccvees 60 cts. 
Pamous Pictures (C. L. Barstow), Comtury Co. ......ccccccccescccsccssves 60 cts. 
Selections from the Riverside Literature, Series for Sixth Grade Reading, 
TE tcacn ct ek Kohan i Mewes ithe NERS The keKGaANA 00 cts. 
Deere On Gamentenn, Aanericde Bodie Ce. ....cc ss csccccosccceestcincevosse 35 cts. 
Polly Olliver’s Problem, Mrs. Wiggins, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ............4. 40 cts. 
Full Set Carpenter’s Geographical Readings, American Book Co. .......... 60 cts. 
Heart of Oak Books, Books VI and VII, D. C. Heath & Co. ................ 60 cts. 


Sixth Grade. 
Character Building, Readers, Fidelity and Justice, Hinds, Noble & Eldridge... 50 cts. 
Wright: Children’s Stories in American History, Charles Scribner’s Sons... 50 cts. 


Tappan’s American Hero Stories, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ...........eeeeeeee 40 cts. 
Browne’s The Wonderful Chair, D. C. Heath & Co. ...... ccc. c cece eee 60 cts. 
Jordon’s True Tales of Birds and Beasts, D. C. Heath & Co. ............005- 40 cts. 
weer es Golsvers Trevels, D. C. Meath & Co. 2.2.2.5... cccccccccscsscceves 30 cts. 
Robinson Crusoe (Retold), American Book Co, .........cccccccceseececees 35 cts. 
Kupfer’s Lives and Stories Worth Remembering, American Book Co. ....... 45 cts. 
Johonnet’s Ten Great Events in History, American Book Co. ....... eves ava - 50 cts. 
Patri’s White Patch, Silver Burdette Co. ......... {ried vesWe tw tbneenavaes 50 cts. 
Indien Stories by Newell, C. HE, Merelll Co. 2.2060. iccccccccsvcccsecsccnee 50 cts. 
Se ne NG 9,5 ONE SUD ko cess cn ian ce cneeisvedescoveseeses 40 .cts. 
Franklin’s Autobiography, American Book Co. ...........ceeeecceccceccces 35 cts. 
Elson Reader, Book II, Scott, Foresman Co. ..........ee000. énGde Ree idnie 50 cts. 


Richard of Jamestown, by Otis, American Book Co, ..........ceeeecceseees 35 cts. 
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Stephen of Philadelphia, American Book Co. ............eeeeeceeecccececes 35 
Selections from the Riverside Literature, Series for Fifth Grade Reading, 
SR, THY nhac sicidieiasdnccndidededs beesenaeiwebeian 40 
Children’s Stories in American History, Charles Scribner’s Sons............ 50 
Heart of Oak Books, Book V and Book VI, D. C. Heath & Co. ............. 55 
Full Set Carpenter’s Geographical Readings, American Book Co. ........... 60 
Marta in: Holland: Little, Brown: & Coy: .cce.c ccciccice vcivovanvcsiecceaes caeea 45 
Batty Se Cae: Sale BO EG oe bbe sds ccc cnicenadnbideseixdcsan 45 
Fifth Grade. 
Character Building Reasons, Adaptability, Hinds, Noble & Eldridge ......... 50 
Krag and Johnny Bear, Charles Scribner’s Sons ..........cccccccccccceees 50 
Blacks Beatty, Newson & Company cc cc's. o:< «dc vc. tece vinie. cts cccendecedacmenee 40 
Johonnet’s Stories of Our Country, American Book Co. .........+..0eeeeees 40 
Monteith’s Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air, American Book Co.... 50 
Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous Stories, American Book Co. .........-.-000+ 50 
Burton’s Stories of Lafayette, American Book Co. ..........ceeeeeeeeeeeees 35 
Docas, The Indian Boy of Canta Clara, D. C. Heath & Co. ............0000- 40 
Mulock’s The Little Lume Prince, D. C. Heath & Co. ....... ccc cece eee eens 30 
The Story of Old Fort Loudon, Macmillan Company .............eeeeeeeees 50 
Story of Lewis and Clarke, American Book Co, .........cccccceccccssecees 25 
Camere Petey Tales, C... BEG: bon ccnccavcvevsiitians dhaveduaauade 40 
Calvert of Maryland, American Book Co, .......cccccsccscccssccccecesucss 35 
Mary of Plymouth, American. Book Co. ......0cccccvcccesccsccccisoes rane’ 35 
Dodge’s Hans Brinker, Charles Scribner’s Sons ...........seeeeeeeeeeeeees 50 
Story of a Bad Boy, Houghton; Millin Coy... .ciccccccccccveccesesscedvsewes 35 
Bem, the Black Bear, Charles Serideer’s Some .....cccsccccccvesccspesssbes 35 
Heart of Oak Books, Book IV, D. C. Heath & Co. .......cceecccceccceeceee 50 
Full Set Carpenter’s Geographical Readings, American Book Co. ............ 00 
Se tee Cee, EE INN OOD 6.5 cco ce vnc dcncecsesewnaweceneeuanene 50 
Collette in France, Little, Brown & Co. ........ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 45 
Maperen ts Treinmd, Litelé Brawl & Coy «oo ccc vccvcccvunsacavveessesseeens 45 


Fourth Grade. 
Character Building Readers, Thoughtfulness and Devotion, Hinds, Noble & 


I onc ceive een avin rsenw sete secnvdesnidecens sedueesetaneens 45 
Johonnet’s Stories of Heroic Deeds, American Book Co, ............eeeee0: 30 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life, American Book Co. ...........eeeeeeees ot ole 
Seton’s Lobo, Rag and Vixen, Charles Scribner’s Sons ..........cceeeeeeees 50 
Rab and His Friends and Other Dog Stories, Rand, McNally & Co. .......... 25 
Alice in Wonderland, Rand, McNally & Co. ......... cece cece cece cceeccces 30 
Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Charles Scribner’s Sons ........... 50 
Eggleston’s Stories of Animal Life and Adventure, American Book Co. ...... 50 
Pratt’s Legends of the Red Children, American Book Co. ...........eeeeees 30 
Peter of New Amsterdam, Otis, American Book Co. .........cccecceccecces 35 
Hannah of Kentucky, American Book Co. .....:..ccccccasccecceveréensces 35 
Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous Stories, American Book Co. ............244: ‘ 50 
Tom Brown’s School Days, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ..........c cece ee ceeeeess 50 
Tom Brown at Oxford, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ..........cccccccccccccccees 50 
Rafter’s City and Town, Benjamin H. Sanborne Co. ..........sceeeeseceees 35 
Ruth of Boston, American Book Co. «0500.0 cccescescccestoccvssescaccnses 35 
Johnson’s Story of Two Boys, American Book Co. ..... ‘Svereteeveen saevgas 35 
Tae Gave Bow, DA Aatetem S GG, 6 inn sckcccdicvececvetveuesevsds coaveeuee 35 
Hide and Seek in Forest Land, D. Appleton & Co. ........cccecesssceceeces 35 
History Primer, Hinds, Noble & Eldridge ..........cccccscccccccceccccces 35 
Heart of Oak Books, Book III, D. C. Heath & Co. ....... ccc cece eee ceees 35 
Wide Awake Third Reader, Little, Brown & Co. .........ceccceccccccceees 40 
Peden tes Corrects, Title, tail BGG. noo occ cess venscencecevteassacobas 35 
Donald: in‘ Scotland. Little” Brawit & Co... .... 0. cccesecencctsccéecinececocs 35 
Merry Animal Tales, Little, Brown & Co. .........scccccccccccccccscccess 35 


Third Grade. 
Character Building Readers, Personal Responsibility, Hinds, Noble & Eldridge 45 
Scudder’s Book of Legends, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ............ cc cece eeeeee . 25 
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Aline aul Tom, D.C. eatin Re Cok oo caine nee veins accsnein wrarswrevierbale eis teteret 40 cts. 
meerics of Pioneer Life, D: C. Bette O'G6. 6 oevcc cnc caiccccec ce cetcstwlecs 40 cts. 
Nn oc NN A UNE oa 5 nine sen vee es veivendenencveEeh 20 cts. 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox, American Book Co. ........cccccccccccecececes 30 cts. 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables, American Book Co. ..........eeeeeeees 35 cts. 
Stafford’s Animal Fables, American Book Co. .........eccccccccecsccceces 30 cts. 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold, American Book Co. ............00: 35 cts. 
DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Retold), American Book Co. ...........0ee0e0e 35 cts. 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans, American Book Co. ...... 40 cts. 
In the Animal World (Emma Serl), Silver, Burdette Co. .............0000. 40 cts, 
The Circus Reader, Benjamin H. Sanborne Co. .........cccccccccccccscccs 40 cts. 
Seth of Colorado, American Book Co. ........ccccsccscccccscsece Pamuarees 35 cts. 
Elementary Science Reader, Book I, Lippincott & Co. ....... 2 ccc ec eee cence 40 cts. 
om Peon ee Pestere, Anwrsten Took Go. «o.oo science vcccscccevecenseses 35 cts. 
ny SR PRN PI oo ons cee ctv cc seus cvhnan naccasneepens 35 cts. 
Heart of Oak Books, Book II, D. C. Heath & Co. ..... 0... ccccccsccscscccces 35 cts. 
Wide Awake Second Reader, Little, Brown & Co. ........ccceccceccccccecs 40 cts. 
Elson Primary Reader, Book III, Scott, Foresman Co. .........eeeeeeeeeees 45 cts. 
Second Grade. 
From September to June with Nature, D. C. Heath & Co. ...... cece cece e ees 40 cts. 
a re ie a Seh 2M, 0; SO vk nck ceeeevesewesasessecuveowncses 15 cts. 
Baldwin’s Second Fairy Reader, American Book Co. ..........sseeeeeeeeee 35 cts. 
Johonnet’s Book of Cats and Dogs, American Book Co. ...........eeeeeeees 17 -cts. 
Johonnet’s Grandfather’s Stories, American Book Co. ...........0eeeeeeees 27 cts. 
Character Builder Reader, First Reader, Part I, Parental Love, Hinds, Noble 
NE oki AA cd vethce eee cenebwhew kee bakes neue 00 da ea ee ow ee ee ee 25 cts. 
Character Builder Reader, First Reader, Part II, Industry, Hinds, Noble & 
BE oS ks Hos HaNN ne Renee ah as se beReheRee ene eee eh uaeageweens 25 cts. 
re ee. 2, ik, CON NG Ch. 0:55 xo nck woh cheeks sees aeseraleteves neees 05 cts. 
ee NR, Be A. PO TI GS. on kis oc ecncanaccceerastaecnedee ns ve aK 05 cts. 
eee ae Ck; Ceres Senter FBO. os ones os cccccccvcevesceaceaceces 30 cts. 
Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ......... cece eee eee 55 cts. 
Riverside First Reader, Houghton, Mifflin Co. .......... cece ceeceeeeseees 35 cts. 
The Howe First Reader, Charles Scribner’s Sons ..........cccecscssesseees 20 cts. 
Heart of Oaks Books, Book I, D. C. Heath & Co. .... cece ccc cece eee e ees 25 cts. 
Ghild' Life. First Reader, Macmillan Co. 2.0. .0ccccsceseccsscceccctesvleclocs 25 cts. 
a el EL SERS a ee ee eer eee 30 cts. 
Around the World Series, Book I, Silver, Burdette Co. ......... cece ee eeee 35 cts. 
Child Classics, First Reader, Bobbs, Merrill Co. ......... cece cece cece eens 30 cts. 
Introductory Second Reader, Silver, Burdette Co. .........cceeeeeeececeees 35 cts. 
Child Classics in Dramatic Form, Book I, Houghton, Mifflin Co. ......... oo Sas 
Wide Awake First Reader, Little, Brown & Coe... .. ccc cece cece cence eeeee 40 cts, 
Elson Reader, Primary Book II, Scott, Foresman Co, .........ccccecesseces 40 cts, 
Easy Steps for Little Feet, American Book Co. ........0sscccccccsccccccses 25 cts. 
First Grade. 
Baker’s Action Primer, American Book Co. .........cccccccsccccsccccccons 25 cts. 
Beebe’s Picture Primer, American Book Co. ............ ue kinvebersdwnuees 25 cts. 
Baldwin's Fairy Reader, American Book Co. .......cccisscccsccsvcccecsss 35 cts. 
Pox’s Indien Primer, American Book Co. 2.5622. ccccsccccccccccsvccccess 25 cts. 
Lane’s Stories for Children, American Book Co. ........eceeccecccccsececs 25 cts. 
"Te tees DewSer, Charice Seriimier’a Sons 2... cee sicacenccecsbcncacecs 35 cts. 
Our Story Reader, Charles Scribrer’s Sons .....ccccccdccsccccccessencess 35 cts. 
bedsores ane Out; Chartes Seribmer’s Some 2... ici cciesccsstoncccesecacs » 30 cts. 
‘The Riverside Primer, Houghton, Miflin Co. ...6.cciceccciecccececcsccnces 30 cts. 
The Howe Primer, Charles Scribner’s Sons .........ccccceecceeecs se eotaaih sa 20 cts. 
Child Life Primer, Macmillan Co. ...............06. aio seisiolas gfolssniptarsselevsienesevacs 25 cts. 
Cilid’s Classic’ Primer, Bobbs; Merrill Co. 2... ies vc ecsscccceevecenscicnne 35 cts. 
The Goose Reauer, Silver, Burdette Co, . . .s ois:'sis'e:0 é:0lec vie's'e'ne buieeeerw vie gies 30 cts. 
Wide Awake Primer, Little, Brown & Co. ..........cceccccccccccce biciehinrs 3 30 cts. 


Elson Reader, Primary Book I, Scott, Foresman Co. .........seeeeeeeeeeees 32 cts. 
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UNDISTINGUISHED DAYS. 





HERE are more than a hundred million 
people in this country, and many of 
them are thirsty for fame. They wish when 
they get up in the morning that before 
nightfall they might do something to make 
themselves forever known; but it’s no use. 
Goethe has a dismal comparison of a man 
to a grasshopper that makes a leap in the 
sun and straightway finds himself back in 
the grass singing the same old song. When 
we were younger, the world was our oyster. 
We exulted in our health and puissance, 
and had years to spare. We looked with 
a more or less kindly toleration on those 
who had attained the venerable age of 
thirty or forty, and we thought with satis- 
faction how wonderful we would be at 
their time in life. Now we hold the mirror 
to our careworn selves and begin to bestow 
our commiseration on what we. see in the 
glass. We decide that fifty or seventy or 
ninety is still young, and we discover that 
what we thought was a gravestone is only a 
milestone after all. 

As the way of life is no rose-garlanded 
dance, no singing rapture, we must make 
up our minds to endure many days of a 
plain, prosaic sort without the color of ad- 
venture and the spice of melodrama. This 
woman studies to surround herself with 
“interesting” people, people who = have 
“done things,” and to exclude the others. 
She is consumed with envy of those who 
preside over a salon, to whom the morning 
mail brings, not these insufferable bills, 
these twaddling notes of no moment, but the 
obeisance of personages who figure in print 
and in the public eye. This man must play 
the part of Citizen Fixit, and look busy 
whether he is or not. He must give other 
people the impression that he is rushed to 
death’ with consultation because the world 
cannot continue its orderly progress round 
the sun without him. 

In the meantime we putter about on our 
own diminutive concerns, and it does not 
seem to make any very great difference 
whether we do or do not plant our garden, 
or keep Tommy’s weathercock head lesson- 
ward, or tie a towel round our hair and 
sweep a room, or dabble in hot suds with 
greasy dishes, or strengthen the left hand’s 
little finger with piano-exercises. A robin 
bounces on the lawn; the bells of the for- 
sythia are yellow, and a balmy breath of 
April sways the window curtains. We yawn 
and stretch toward the eccentric sunlight, 

When we settle down into the rut of 
such a mood as this, we need to be reminded 
that even if there are all these millions 
scattered and variously busy up and down 


the land, our one place is our own, and there * 
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is but one of us to hold it. Upon the way 
we perform in this hour, whether we do or 
do not like ourselves and what we happen 
to be doing, the destiny of the crowd, as 
well as the salvation of our own souls, de- 
pends. We must acquit ourselves respon- 
sibly, right here in this lonesome, uninter- 
esting spot. We may be blue as indigo and 
down on our luck: the slightest outlook in 
the world will show us how extraordinarily 
rich and fortunate we are. No normal life 
goes straight up and on: the average career 
is studded with setbacks and collapses, and 
it is by wresting a few blackened remnants 
out of the fire and making something out 
of them that we prove the stuff that is in 
us. Today doesn’t interest you as you face 
the calendar and forecast its weary drudg- 
ery, its disagreeable appointments, its un- 
pleasant meetings, its decisions that will 
bring down wrath, its misunderstandings, 
and all the duties that you must force upon 
fagged mind and muscles to perform. But 
this is life, on life’s own terms, and to re- 
fuse to play your part in it is to turn your 
back upon a righteous sort of battle and 
proclaim your cowardice—Public Ledger. 


— 
~~ 





Were I to pray for a taste that would 
stand me in stead under every variety of 
circumstances, and be a source of happi- 
ness and cheerfulness to me during life and 
a shield against its ills, however things ° 
might go amiss and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading * * 
Give a man the means of gratifying it, and 
you can scarcely fail of making him a happy 
man; unless, indeed, you put into his hands 
a most perverse selection of books. You 
place him in contact with the best society 
in every period of history,—with the wisest, 
the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest and 
the purest characters who have adorned hu- 
manity. You make him a denizen of all 
nations, a contemporary of all ages. The 
world has been created for him. ' 

Sir John Herschel. 


Well and happily has that man conducted 
his understanding who has learned to de- 
rive from books a regular and rational de- 
light. There are many consolations in the 
mind of such a man which no. common life 
can ever afford, and many enjoyments 
which it has not to give. It is worth while 
in days of our youth to strive hard for this 
great discipline; to pass sleepless nights for 
it; to give up to it laborious days; to spurn 
for it afflicting poverty; to wade for it 
through darkness and sorrow and contempt, 
as the great spirits of the world have ever 
done in all ages and all times. 

Sydney Smith, 
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HE Christian Endeavor Association was 
largely attended at Harrisburg in mid- 
July. The next State meeting will be held 
at Philadelphia. The last day, Saturday, 
there was a large excursion to the Gettys- 





burg battlefield. Dr. Wm. T. Ellis told the | 


Endeavorers that if America fails to de- 
velop the qualities that enable it to become 
a world leader, the outlook for humanity 
is dark indeed. That not America for 
Americans, but America for the world, is 
the conception that must dominate modern 
thought if the United States is not to fail 
as the other nations of the world have 
failed. During the sessions the convention 


recognized by the Essex County Park Com- 
missioners who have given him the liberty 
of the reservation. 


County superintendents of public schools 
in Pennsylvania met in July for their an- 
nual mid-summer conference which is held 
in connection with the summer session of 
the Pennsylvania State College. Thirty- 
three superintendents registered at the open- 
ing session. For three days they discussed 
problems affecting the public school code 
of the State. Their recommendations will 
be submitted to the State board of educa- 
tion. Among the vital questions taken up 
by the superintendents were: a new survey 
and report on the consolidation of schools 
in this State, legislation needed to aid con- 


| solidation, State aid for a higher minimum 


pledged its support to the movement for | 


world peace, to abolish the liquor traffic, to 
drive out cigarettes and to further the 
cause of local option in Pennsylvania, while 
greetings were sent to the Endeavorers 
‘who are in the militia on the Texas border. 


Pror. Will S. Monroe, of the Mont- 
clair, N. J., State Normal School, has com- 
pleted another season of planting seeds in 
various parts of the country. This is the 
first year in twelve that he has not done in- 
ternational planting, the war having inter- 
fered with his hobby. Mr. Monroe has 
planted millions of seeds in many parts of 
the world. Since he was a boy he has 
transplanted the seeds of wild flowers and 
plants and trees so that the growths of one 
region would find a home in another. 
Later, when his means made it possible, he 
extended his operations to foreign lands. 
His method is to take the seeds of America 
to European countries and plant them there, 
returning to this country with seeds from 
foreign lands which he plants here. He has 
planted American wild flowers and plants 
in Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Greece and the Balkan States. 
In the Eagle Rock Park, west of Montclair, 
Mr. Monroe has planted many foreign seeds, 
but most of his planting has been done in 
the woods of New Jersey, New York and 
the New England States. He seldom marks 
the spot where he plants. In Eagle Rock 
Park, however, he does keep a record of the 
location of certain foreign plants in which 
he is especially interested. His work is 


salary, employment of district supervisors, 
and improvement of technical equipment 
of the normal graduates. 


THE Secretary of the School Board is 


| sometimes slow. He ought to know but 





has little interest in school work, and learns 
little of school law or of his duty as a 
shool officer. We have this note from 
a Secretary: ‘‘We receive each month a 
copy of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
and as you were instructed some time ago 
to stop sending it, we can’t see why it still 
keeps coming. The Board of Education has 
instructed me to notify you to stop sending 
same.” It speaks for itself. The spelling 
is good and the letter type-written but, as 
the copy to the Secretary goes to him by 
order of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, it must “still keep coming.” 


Consider what you have in the smallest 
chosen library. A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men that could be picked out 
of all civil countries, in a thousand years, 
have set in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom. The men themselves 
were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impa- 
tient of interruption, fenced by etiquette; 
but the thought which they did not uncover 
to their bosom friend is here written out in 
transparent words to us, the strangers of 
another age.—R. W. Emerson. 


Far more seemely were it for thee to 
have thy Studie full of Bookes than thy 
Purses full of mony.—John Lyly. 


He that loveth a book will never want a 
faithful friend, a cheerful companion, an 
effective comforter.—Isaac Barrows. 
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For additional practical experience in 
tree planting on a large scale, the senior 
class of the State Forest Academy has been 
detailed to help in a reforesting operation 
on the Black forest, Potter county. Over 
half a million trees will be set in one plan- 
tation. The students will not be mere ob- 
servers, but will do the actual labor. Sixty 
thousand of the trees to be planted are 
taken’ from the nursery at the academy, 
hence the students will have an opportunity 
to follow the operation of reforesting from 
the original seed to the finished forest plan- 
tation. The planting crew will be housed 
in large tents, and the students will also get 
valuable experience in erecting and con- 
ducting a woods camp. Side trips will be 
made to the big sawmills at Galeton on 
rainy days. This class consists of 12 young 
men, and will be graduated from the Forest 
Academy this summer. Their training in- 
cludes not only an excellent course in theo- 
retical forestry, but a practical course of 
actual manual labor in every branch of 
forest work, conducted on the 60,000 acre 
state forest in the South mountains. 


The Committee of Thirty on the Reor- 
ganization of the English Course has pre- 
pared a brief summary of its forthcoming 
report, which may be obtained of the Chair- 
man, James P. Hosic, at 68th St. and Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago, Ill. “This summary sets 
forth the aims of composition and literature, 
outlines a plan for separating the more 
practical aspects of English from the dis- 
tinctly literary aspects, and presents a 
sample course of study for junior and senior 
high schools. The Committee aims to re- 
place the college-preparatory idea with the 
idea of present growth in social efficiency 
and personal culture. It is believed that a 
more vital type of work than is now com- 
mon will be stimulated by the report. Cor- 
respondence concerning it is earnestly in- 
vited. 


For a long time, many rural and village 
communities have provided homes for the 
pastors of their respective churches, and 
these homes are called “parsonages.” In 
most communities pastors are changed fre- 
quently, but the home is a great convenience 
to the preacher and a saving of considerable 
expense to come often out of a meager in- 
come. The teacher of the rural or village 
school should remain long in the same com- 
munity, and to induce him to do so, a home 
should be provided for him in connection 
with the school. It should consist of a 
comfortable house with several rooms, a 
good barn and other necessary outhouses, 
located on a plot of not less than five acres 
‘ of good ground adjoining, or near the 
school. The ground should be used as an 
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experimental farm for the benefit of the 
school. All products of the farm should be 
added to the teacher’s income. He should 
keep the farm in good condition and use the 
best methods in cultivating the different 
crops under the direction of a farm demon- 
strator and with the aid of older pupils dur- 
ing the school term.—Progressive Teacher. 


California has one of the best kinder- 
garten laws in the country. It says that 
whenever parents of 25 children of kinder- 
garten age who live within a mile of an 
elementary school want a kindergarten, the 
way is open for them to get one simply by 
petitioning the local educational authori- 
ties. It was not, however, until the law had 
been brought to the attention of the people 
through systematic effort, that any marked 
advantage was reaped from its favorable 
provisions. A number of agencies contrib- 
uted to make the law effective. In 1914 a 
special collaborator of the United States 
Bureau of Education, who is also a field 
secretary of the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, began cooperating with parents 
and State and local school officials to bring 
about the establishment of more classes. 
Through her efforts, and the efforts of the 
citizens within and without the schools, the 
number of girls and boys receiving kinder- 
garten instruction throughout California 
has practically doubled since this extension 
work was begun. Los Angeles, which may 
be taken as an example, now has 133 kin- 
dergartens, as compared with 74 in 1912. 
Oakland which had only 3 kindergartens 
before the law passed, has 30 at the present 
time. San Francisco is the most recent in- 
stance of a systematic campaign of petition- 
ing resulting in an increase in kindergarten 
facilities. 


Prof. A. B. Skinner, of the American In- 
dian Museum; Prof. W. K. Morehead, of 
Phillips Andover Academy, and Dr. George 
Donohue, Pennsylvania State historian, 
who have been conducting a research party 
along the valley of the Susquehanna, have 
uncovered an Indian mound at Tioga point, 
on the upper portion of Queen Esther’s 
flats, on the Murray farm, a short distance 
from Sayre. In the mound were found the 
bones of 68 men which are believed to have 
been buried 700 years ago. The average 
height of these men, when the skeletons 
were assembled, was seven feet, while many 
were taller. Further evidence of their gi- 
gantic size was found in large stone axes 
in the grave. Members of the expedition 
say that it is the first discovery of its kind 
onrecord. Theskull and a few bones found 
in one grave were shipped to the American 
Indian Museum. 
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Many teachers. of agriculture in high 
schools have felt that a wider use should be 
made of the home farm, both to give the 
pupil practical work with plants or animals, 
and to correlate more closely the activities 
of the class with the actual work of the 
home and farm. While many believe that 
there should be home projects in agricul- 
ture as a feature of the high school course 
in agriculture, the need for work of this 
sort at home is particularly important 
where the high school is not fortunate 
enought to possessa school farm. To assist 
teachers in developing home projects in 
agriculture, the States Relations Service of 
the Department of Agriculture has recently 
issued Professional Paper No. 346, “ Home 
Projects in Secondary Courses in Agricul- 
ture.” This bulletin discusses in detail the 


’ development of the home project idea and 


its use in various States where it has proved 
successful. This is followed by a discus- 
sion of the essentials of a home project in 
which are included directions for keeping 
records, blanks and forms, and typical out- 
lines for projects on potatoes, pigs, alfalfa, 
orchards, poultry andthe farmhome. These 
home projects are classified as production, 
demonstration, improvement, and manage- 
ment projects, the last dealing with the 
business side of the farm. 


At the request of the Organizing Com- 
mittee the Commissioner of Education, 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, calls attention to the 
announcement of the First American Con- 
gress for the Child, which is to be held at 
the city of Buenos Aires, Argentina, in July, 
1916. The proposed Congress is due to the 
initiative of the National Congress for the 
Child, convened in Buenos Aires on Octo- 
ber 19, 1913, which by a resolution at the 
closing session determined to emphasize the 
importance of welfare activities in behalf 
of children, in connection with the cen- 
tenary celebration of the independence of 
Argentina. On account of the leading part 
taken by the United States in efforts for 
promoting the welfare of the child, and in 
the confident belief that the proposed Con- 
gress will be a new bond of union and fra- 
ternity among the American nations, the 
Executive Committee appeals to this coun- 
try for its active and liberal support in this 
enterprise. To insure the success of the 
Congress, the request for cooperation is ad- 
dressed. to the several American govern- 
ments and to the principal scientific and so- 
cial institutions in all the Pan-American 
countries. The Congress will be organized 
in seven sections as follows: Law, hygiene, 
psychology, education, assistance to the 
mother and the child, sociology, and indus- 
trial legislation. An exposition will be held 
at the same time. 
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The following resolution was passed at 
Huntingdon, March 11th, by the members 
of the Round Table Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of Central Penn- 
sylvania: 

Be it resolved that we, the members of 
the Round Table Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of Central Penn- 
sylvaia, are decidedly opposed to the intro- 
duction of military training into the High 
Schools of the State; that we believe an 
extensive, systematic, and thorough plan 
for physical training will better promote 
the welfare of our future citizenry and at 
the same time make a more valuable con- 
tribution to the military resources of the 
nation. 


The conviction in Norristown of a man 
charged with burglary solely upon the evi- 
dence afforded by the identity of the finger- 
print impressions left by the robber at the 
place of his crime with those in the posses- 
sion of the police sets an important prece- 
dent in criminal jurisprudence in Pennsyl- 
vania. This method of identification says 
the Phila. Ledger, has been widely adopted, 
not only for police purposes but by savings 


‘banks and other institutions, and is based 


upon public confidence in the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of the assertion of science 
that the finger-print is infallible. Only on 
the acceptance of the dictum that the 
finger-prints of no’ two persons are alike 
can the conviction of a prisoner on this 
evidence alone be justified. This conclu- 
sion of the experts has been reached after 
a vast number of tests, but there is the bare 
possibility that they may be mistaken, that 
there may be an exception to the rule. This 
doubt will linger, of course, but until proof 
to the contrary is supplied the finger-print 
system of identification adds enormously to 
the powers of the police and those to whom 
identification of individuals is a matter of 
moment. The Norristown conviction will 
stimulate the adoption of the system in many 
directions, but in none more so than in the 
detection and punishment of crime. 


SoME one says that Napoleon at St. 
Helena was one day walking on a narrow 
path when a man came up with a load on 
his back. The lady kept on the way, but 
Napoleon gently waved her aside, saying, 
“Respect the burden, Madam.” It costs 
little and helps much to respect the burden 
of another. Many have burdens to bear 
that are not visible—sorrow, pain, hunger, 
cold, loneliness, illness. It would not be so 
long a way to the foot of the rainbow for 
a weary soul were we to yield a point now 
and then. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION. 


ye next meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association will convene at Har- 
risburg, December 27, 28 and 29, and will 
be held under the most favorable auspices. 
There are obvious advantages in having 
the meetings at the Capital just in advance 
of asession of the Legislature. Harrisburg 
is not only centrally located but is a beau- 
tiful city full of historic interest. The pic- 
tures, paintings, statuary and relics of the 
Capitol and Pennsylvania Museum and Li- 
brary are in themselves worth a trip to the 
Capital. The Museum will have a special 
educational exhibit for this meeting. 

President E. M. Rapp has the programme 
for the general sessions nearly completed, 
and is urging the various departments and 
round tables to like promptness. In his re- 
cent circular to superintendents and others, 
he says: 

The Executive Committee and Presidents 
of the Departments and Round Tables have 
prepared a program that will be timely, in- 
teresting and profitable to every teacher and 
educator in the Commonwealth. The serv- 
ices of the following speakers have been 
secured from outside of the State: Charles 
Zueblin, Herbert Quick, Warren H. Wilson, 
Thomas D. Wood, George E. Johnson, Lida 
B. Earhart and A. S. Cook. The central 
thought of the programme for the general 
sessions will be “Educational Prepared- 
ness,” embodied in the following topics, one 
session to be devoted to each topic, “ Fi- 
nancing the Public Schools,” “ The Country 
School Problem,” “Physical Education” 
and a “State System of Retirement Funds 
for Teachers.” 

Greetings will be extended to the Asso- 
ciation by Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg; 
Hon. Henry Houck and Governor Martin 
G. Brumbaugh. The response in behalf of 
the Association will be by Supt. John P. 
Garber, of Philadelphia. Departments will 
continue to have at least two sessions of de- 
partmental work, and will have exception- 
ally strong programmes. 

The Association with an enrollment of 
approximately 12,000 the last two years, 
deserves the active support of every pro- 
gressive teacher in the Commonwealth and 
should have a stable, permanent and much 
larger membership considering that there 
are 40,000 teachers in the State. This As- 
sociation which endeavors to promote the 
public good as well as the welfare of teach- 
ers, has been a tremendous factor for the 
uplift and betterment of educational con- 
ditions. Its past accomplishments speak for 
themselves. The educational spirit of a 
state, county, city, borough or township may 
be measured largely by the enrollment of its 
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teachers in the State Association. The 
number, names and per cent. of teachers 
enrolled will be published in the proceed- 
ings. 

Enroll and boost your community as well 
asagoodcause. Enroll through your super- 
intendent who is chairman of the committee 
on enrollment from your district. The enroll- 
ment fee is one dollar, and entitles one to all 
the privileges of the Association, as well asa 
bound copy in cloth of the proceedings and 
addresses and discussions of the Associa- 
tion, alone worth the cost of membership. 

Teachers who cannot attend need per- 
manent membership the most, as it is the. 
only way by which they can keep in touch 
with the educational life of the State. 

Preliminary programmes, circulars and 
other information will be freely furnished 
to the teachers. It is to be hoped that there 
will be a large and enthusiastic response to 
the appeal for building up the permanent 
membership in the Association. . 


— 
—— 


STEPHEN LEACOCK’S ESSAYS AND 
LITERARY STUDIES. 





‘ie these days everything in education is 

made the subject of attack and criti- 
cism. For some years teachers have been 
led to imagine that work for a doctor’s de- 
gree was the greatest lever for the uplift of 
the schools and of the teaching profession. 

The above named volume has an essay on 
Literature and Education in America in 
which the suggestion is made that Ameri- 
can civilization with its public school and 
dead level of elementary instruction, with 
its simple code of republicanism and its 
ignorance of the glamor and mystery of 
monarchy, with its bread and work for all 
and its universal hope of the betterment of 
personal fortune, contains in itself an at- 
mosphere in which the flower of literature 
cannot live. One need not go far in the 
monarchies of the Old World to find con- 
ditions equally unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of literature. The strictures of the 
essayist upon our methods of producing 
doctors of philosophy are more deserving 
of consideration. He says: 

“ Any system of training must naturally 
first devote itself to the acquiring of a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of such elementary 
things as reading, spelling and the humbler 
aspects of mathematics. But the further 
the American student proceeds the more 
this tendency to specialization asserts itself. 
When he enters upon what are called post- 
graduate studies, he is expected to become 
altogether a specialist, devoting his whole 
mind to the study of the left foot of a frog, 
or to the use of the ablative in Tacitus, or 
the history of the first half hour of the 
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Reformation. As he continues on his up- 
ward way, the air about him gets rarer and 
rarer, his path becomes more and more soli- 
tary until he reaches, and encamps upon, 
his own little pinnacle of refined knowl- 
edge, staring at his feet and ignorant of the 
world about him, the past behind him, and 
the future before him. At the end of his 
labors he publishes a useless little pam- 
phlet called his thesis which is new in the 
sense that nobody ever wrote it before and 
erudite in the sense that nobody will ever 
read it. Meantime the American student’s 
ignorance of all things except his own part 
of his subject has grown colossal. The un- 
used parts:of his /intellect have ossified. 
His interest in general literature, his power 
of original thought, indeed his wish to 
think at all, is far less than it was in the 
second year of his undergraduate course.” 

There is much more in the same strain, 
all of it delightful reading, and much of it 
an overstatement of the facts designed to 
keep up the interest of the reader. Unfor- 
tunate is the tendency to. draw broad gen- 
eralizations upon a very narrow basis of 
fact. Two or three inefficient teachers 
serve to condemn the whole profession. 
One or two doctors of philosophy put the 
stamp of folly upon the entire tribe. 

It is not the province of the school to 
beget hosts of literary men and women, If 


.the young are taught to appreciate litera- 


ture and to love good books, it is all that 
the average school has time to accomplish. 
This is true of all lines of school work. 
For instance, can it be expected of the 
school that it shall produce musicians and 
artists of a high order? It can be well sat- 
isfied if its teachers beget in the pupils an 
appreciation of good music and other forms 
of the fine arts. To demand that all our 
higher institutions of learning shall pro- 
duce men and women capable of writing 
things that shall live as literature is as 
unreasonable as it is to demand that our 
schools shall produce first-class artists. and 
musicians. 


-— 
<< 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS. 








Sa a recent letter to the Public Ledger 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Samuel B. McCor- 
mick, Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, speaks of the work of the Corpora- 
tion Schools as related to European com- 
petition. He regards it as a mistaken idea 
that appalling losses in the armies of Eu- 
rope will greatly, if at all, impair the indus- 
trial efficiency of these warring nations. 
He says: 

Through an alliance of the various edu- 
cational institutions and the corporation 
schools of the country, I think that we 
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shall arrive at a finer and more rational 
system of education, at a larger efficiency 
in our education and a better understanding 
all through our educational and industrial 
life.. Our educational system has been, of 
course, historically in our country a devel- 
opment very largely along academic lines; 
and the idea of causing education to issue 
in a larger efficiency, except mere mental 
efficiency, has not developed until recent 
times. I have no fear whatever that the 
movement will result in what is material- 
istic rather than spiritual in its character; 


‘for it is not what is taught nor what is 


learned, but it is the spirit in which things 
are taught and in which things are learned 
which results in what we call character. 

In dealing with these problems with a 
view to larger industrial efficiency, we need 
not fear that our young people will be com- 
mercialized and the quality of our citizen- 
ship impaired, unless we choose deliber- 
ately to do this thing. It is quite possible 
to direct our education so that it will result 
in the largest efficiency, and at the same 
time carefully guard against any possible 
danger of lowering the standard and the 
high aim of: all education. The continual 
interchange of opinion, of bringing together 
the various elements in our social, educa- 
tional and industrial units cannot but result 
in great advantage, material and educa- 
tional, to every part of our country. I fail 
utterly as a prophet unless, as a result of 
the corporation schools movement and the 
calling in of these other institutions to 
consult and cooperate, there will be finally 
a very much more rational system of in- 
struction throughout the country, meeting 
much more perfectly the varied needs of the 
youth of America. 

My second thought is larger efficiency. 
It is a perfectly proper thing that a boy 
receiving the training of the schools shall 
have something to show for it in his life, 
apart from the possession of a certain set 
of facts and a certain mental discipline. 
He ought, also, to have a certain increased 
skill; a modicum, at least, of ability to do 
things. 

A third important result of the corpora- 
tion schools movement in connection with 
the allied institutions will be a larger and 
better understanding and a larger and more 
perfect sympathy between employer and 
employe. Nothing in our national life is 
more fundamental, more vitally important, 
than just this. Fallacies, wrong theories, 
bad practices exist in industry, in educa- 
tion, in every part of our national life, in- 
volving the social well-being of the people 
of the entire nation. If in any period it 
has been desirable that these fallacies, 
wrong theories, misunderstandings should 
be completely eliminated, that time is now. 
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1 know of nothing more important than 
that the man who employs shall under- 
stand sympathetically the man who does 
the work, and that the man who does the 
work shall understand sympatheically the 
problems of the man and of the organiza- 
tion which is employing him. Important as 
it is to know things and people, it is still 
more important to understand things and 
people. Germany knows more about all of 
the other nations of the world than per- 
haps the particular nation knows about it- 
self, but I sometimes think, as I look at 
events, that Germany understands less about 
these other nations than any other nation 
in the whole sisterhood of nations. To 
know things is not necessarily to under- 
stand and appreciate them. 

The matter of efficiency in America, a 
more efficient educational system, is not 
only desirable, but it is fundamentally nec- 
essary. We are shocked and appalled at 
the horrible loss of life in Europe, and it 
touches most men at those ages when the 
loss is greatest of all; but if we imagine 
for a single moment that that will affect 
the industrial development of Europe and 
the commercial development of Europe we 
are greatly mistaken. These nations have 
learned in military organization and effi- 
ciency what will be transferred over, when 
the war is ended, to industry and commerce. 
Even the burden of indebtedness and of 
poverty will be to them a marvelous incen- 
tive and a tremendous advantage. Unless 
we shall wake up, we may be left very, very 
far behind in the race for industrial, com- 
mercial and financial supremacy. This will 
be bad enough in itself, but in the fact that 
it will destroy the dream of America to be 
the world leader in extending the liberty, 
the opportunity, the blessedness of democ- 
racy to the peoples of the world it will be 
infinitely worse. 
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COMMUNITY CENTER SONGS. 





IVE community center songs, especially 
designed for schoolhouse community 
forums, have been brought together for 
the use of the Grover Cleveland Forum of 
Washington, D. C., of which Miss’ Mar- 
garet Wilson is honorary president, and 
copies may be obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. Two of the songs 
are entirely new, having just made their 
bow to the public at the Grover Cleveland 
forum. One is called “It’s a Short Way 
to the Schoolhouse,” and is sung to the air 
of Tipperary; the other, entitled “ Neigh- 
borhood,” is-sung to the air of Die Wacht 
am Rhein. The others are: “The Fellow- 
ship of Folks ””— a song of Neighborhood, 
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sung to the air of “ Drink to me Only with 
Thine Eyes” or “Auld Lang Syne”; 
“ Heart and Hand”; and “ This Good Com- 
mon Ground.” These songs all emphasize 
the significance of the schoolhouse as the 
common meeting place. 

All five songs were written by E. J. Ward, 
specialist in Community ‘Organization of 
the Bureau of Education. They are unusu- 
ally well adapted to the communal singing 
that has become so popular a feature of the 
neighborhood meetings in the schoolhouse, 
It was with regard to this communal sing- 
ing that Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, at a re- 
cent neighborhood gathering in a school- 
house community center, said: 

“You have found a substitute for war. 
The military fellows say that it takes a war 
to make people really feel together—to 
know a common interest, to own a common 
country. And how do they prove it? They 
tell us that from ’61 to ’65 we were a sing- 
ing nation; and that’s true. Those were 
the days we learned ‘Tenting To-Night,’ 
‘Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory,’ ‘ Mary- 
land, My Maryland, ‘Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp,’ ‘When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home.’ We learned them then and we sang 
them then. Since then we’ve just been 
‘warming over’ the words. I was a boy in 


those days. I heard it, and I never ex- 
pected to hear that note again. But I have 
heard it again. I have heard it here to- 
night. You sang in that spirit. What does 


it mean? It means that down underneath 
you have been gripped by that same throb- 
bing common reality, not limited by any 
fear or hate this time. You know a com- 
mon interest. You own a common country. 
You’ve proved it for you’ve sung in that 
spirit.” 

The “Treasury of Song,’’ of which we 
have sent out many sets comprises three 
volumes of convenient size, containing over 
eighteen hundred songs and hymns. It is 
believed to be the largest collection of fa- 
vorite songs and hymns that has ever been 
published in the English or any other lan- 
guage. Many millions in many lands, often 
through generations, have sung these songs, 
these hymns,—have loved them and found 
blessing in them. Millions have wanted this 
or that old song, and not known where to 
find it. “It may be here.” You can’t go 
wrong in sending a gift like this to any one 
who sings and loves to sing. Enclose your 
card as a pleasant surprise, never to be for- 
gotten. No set of them goes anywhere that 
does not mean light and warmth, enjoyment 
and good-fellowship, until worn out by use. 
So you may contribute to the everyday glad- 
ness of some or many of your friends or 
others in whom you are interested. The 
large amount of reading matter, relating to 
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music and musicians, and other subjects of 
like interest—used so that no space may be 
lost or wasted—a unique feature of the 
books—is surprising. In itself this will be 
worth more than the cost of the books to 
many persons. Can you put better, more 
popular, more useful books into your home 
or school library, your public or refernce 
library?) So many want the words or music 
of old songs and hymns, and do not know 
where to find them. No other books of note 
and reference—if you have them and sing 
—will be more in demand by yourself and 
your visitors or friends. If there is but one 
set in a community where people sing, they 
will soon be known, and referred to more 
widely than any other books in the neigh- 
borhood. It is a gift that will gladden for a 
life-time. 





CARSON COLLEGE. 


——- for Carson College buildings for 

orphan girls were submitted to the 
trustees of the college for their approval a 
few days ago. Allowing a month in which 
to submit their bids, it is possible that work 
on some of the buildings will be started 
early in the fall. According to the will of 
Robert N. Carson, the college for orphans, 
to be located near Chestnut Hill, will be 
different from the usual type of institu- 
tions for dependents. There will be no 
dormitories, none of the students will wear 
any uniform and the children will not be 
numbered, thus losing their identity. The 
trustees believe that they have secured a 
man who, in acting as superintendent, will 
fill all requirements, This selection was 
not made without a tedious process of elimi- 
nation of candidates for the position. They 
realized from the start that it would be a 
difficult task. 

Orphan children between eight and eight- 
een years will be admitted to the college. 
They will not be placed in one large build- 
ing, but will live in cottages that will ac- 
commodate fifteen. Each cottage will be in 
charge of a “house mother.” At present 
there are upwards of fifty children ready 
for admission to the college. They will be 
instructed in laundering, dressmaking, care 
of the sick, gardening, milking and care of 
poultry. Each kitchen will be a sort of 
laboratory where the children will be taught 
all that is to be known about the food they 
will use, the cost and how and where it is 
to be procured. 

The children will have, in addition to the 
homemaking lessons, instruction such as 
they would receive at school, including 
music lessons, art and dancing. Whenever 
a child shows an inclination toward any 
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particular subject this trend will be culti- 
vated. The school will be nonsectarian, in 
charge of a superintendent, with a teacher 
for each fifteen girls. The buildings will 
be located on picturesque grounds in White- 
marsh Valley, near Chestnut Hill. Work 
of preparing the grounds has been progress- 
ing all of last winter and the spring. The 
group of buildings will include an admin- 
istration building, school building, power- 
house, superintendent’s cottage, study and 
recreation rooms and a chapel. 


2 
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CARNEGIE PENSION PLAN. 








HAT is described as “a comprehen- 
sive plan of insurance and annuities 
for college teachers” to supersede the pres- 
ent pension plan of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching is 
recommended in the Ninth Bulletin of the 
foundation. The plan as outlined is the 
work of Henry S. Pritchett, president of 
the foundation, and its principal new fea- 
ture is that it contemplates the inclusion in 
a pension and annuity scheme of more col- 
leges than at present benefited by the foun- 
dation, with cooperation in the matter of 
expenses on the part of the colleges and 
teachers benefited. 

“Ten years of experience,” says Mr. 
Pritchett’s statement, “has convinced the 
foundation that its present system, together 
with every other teachers’ pension system 
in the country, is unsound, and the plan 
now set forth is recommended instead.” 
He then outlines the faults of the present 
system as follows: “It is available for only 
a limited number of universities and col- 
leges. It restricts the migration of teach- 
ers from one institution to another. It has 
been considered part of the teacher’s com- 
pensation, and a substitute for increased 
salary. It has resulted in the adoption by 
numerous institutions of a fixed age for re- 
tirement, which is unfortunate. It provides 
no protection for the teacher until he has 
been a professor for twenty-five years. A 
system of free pensions relieves both the 
teacher and his institution from an eco- 
nomic'and a moral responsibility. 

“Instead of the present system of the 
foundation, which is limited in these ways, 
the plan proposes a system of term insur- 
ance to the age of sixty-five or later, fol- 
lowed by an annuity for life, accumulated 
by contributions from the teacher and his 
institution. The foundation will contribute 
protection against disability and guarantee 
pensions for widows, a good rate of interest 
on all accumulations and all .expenses of 
administration, using its entire income, as 
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at present, for the maintenance and devel- 
opment of the system. This plan may be 
extended to a larger number of institutions 
than the seventy-three now associated with 
the foundation; it will be conducted under 
the scrutiny of the State Banking and In- 
surance Department, the teachers will par- 
ticipate in its direction, and each contribu- 
tor will have a contract guaranteeing defi- 
nite benefits.” 

The bulletin goes into other matters than 
the establishment of a pension system for 
college teachers. In introducing an ac- 
count of recent study of pension systems in 
general, the report says: “ During the last 
ten years there has been on both sides of 
the Atlantic widespread political and social 
agitation concerning pensions. Much legis- 
lation dealing with this subject has been 
enacted in England, in the United States, 
in Canada, in New Zealand, in Australia, 
and in other English-speaking States. The 
fundamental consideration in all this legis- 
lation touches the question—How far may 
the individual citizen look to the State or to 
other agencies to carry the burdens which 
hitherto have been considered essentially 
those of the individual? For this reason a 
solution of the pension problem, in the light 
of experience and grounded upon sound so- 
cial and economic lines, is of great impor- 
tance at the present moment.” 

Those wishing to obtain full information 
of the matters treated in the bulletin may 
obtain copies of the issue by addressing the 
Carnegie Foundation, 576 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





TEACHERS’ ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 





‘foe annual meetings of the Teachers’ 
Institutes of Pennsylvania will be held 
at the places and times here named. 


Beaver, Beaver Falls, August 21. 
Crawford, Exposition Park, August 21. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August 28. 
Erie, Erie, August 28. 

Somerset, Somerset, August 28. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, September 4. 
Lawrence, New Castle, September 4. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 9. 
Mercer, Mercer, October 9. 

Forest, Marienville, October 16. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 16. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 16. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 16. 
McKean, Smethport, October 16. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, October 16. 
Sullivan, Dushore, October 16. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 16. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 16. 
Berks, Reading, October 23. 

Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 23. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 23. 
Northampton, Easton, October 23. 
Pike, Milford, October 23. 
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Potter, Coudersport, October 23. 
Washington, Washington, October 23. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 30. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 30. 
Chester, West Chester, October 30. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 30. 
Warren, Warren, October 30. 
Delaware, Media, November 6. 

Centre, Bellefonte, November 13. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, November 13. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, November 13. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, November 13. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 13. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 13. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 13. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 13. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, November 13. 
Adams, Gettysburg, November 20. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 20. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 27. 
Mifflin, Lewistown, November 27. 
York, York, November 27. 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 4. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, December 4. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, December 4. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, December 4. 
Perry, New Broomfield, December 4. 
Snyder, Middleburg, December 4. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 11. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 18. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 18. 
Butler, Butler, December 18. 

Clarion, Clarion, December 18. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 18. 
Elk, Ridgway, December 18. 

Fayette, Uniontown, December 18. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 18. 
Jefferson, Brookville, December 18. 
Montour, Danville, December 18. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 18. 
Union, Lewisburg, December 18. 
Venango, Franklin, December 18. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 18. 


CITY AND BOROUGH INSTITUTES. 


Allentown, Marck 13, 1916. 

Pottstown, April 3, 1916. 

Altoona, August 28, 1916. 

Carbondale, August 28, 1916. 

Coal Township, at Shamokin, August 28, 1916. 

New Kensington, August 28, 1916. 

Pittston, August 28, 1916. 

Scranton, August 28, 1916. 

Shamokin, August 28, 1916. 

Williamsport, August 28, 1916. 

Tri-District Institute of Charleroi, Mononga- 
hela City and Donora, at Charleroi, August 
28, 1916. 

Monessen, August 28, 1916. 

Sharon, December 4, 1916. 

Wilkes-Barre, January 1, 1917. 

‘Each of the following will hold institutes 
at different dates during the term: Brad- 
dock, Bradford City, Chester City, Connells- 
ville, DuBois, Dunmore, Erie City, German 
Township, Harrisbuig, Hazleton, Home- 
stead, Johnstown, Lancaster City, Latrobe, 
Lebanon City, McKeesport, Meadville, Nan- 
ticoke, Oil City, Punxsutawney, Reading, 
Redstone Township, Titusville, Uniontown, 
Vandergrift, Wilkinsburg. 
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yy LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Moderato. Arrce HawTHorRNe. 












1. I’m dreaming now Hal - lie, Hal -lie, sweet Hal-lie, I’m dreaming now of 

2. Ah! well I yet re-mem-ber, re - mem-ber, re - mem-ber, Ah! welll yet re- 

3. Whenthe charms of spring awaken, a - wak-en, a - waken, Whenthecharmsof springa- 
~~ 
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4 Hal - lie, For the thought of her is one that nev-er dies; She’s sleep- in 

oe mem-ber, | Whenwe gathered in the cot-ton side by side; ’Twas in the mild Sep - 
ar wak-en, And the mocking bird is sing-ing on the bough, I feel like one for - 
Bh } 
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4 val - ley, val - ley, the val-ley, She’ssleepingin the val - ley, And the 
ak tem-ber, Sep -tem-ber, Sep - tem-ber, ’Twas in the mild Sep-tem-ber, And the 
i. sak - en, for - sak - en, for - sak-en, I _ feel like one for - sak - en, Sincemy 
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mocking singing where she lies. Listen to the mocking bird, _Listen to the 
mocking bird was singing far and wide. Listen to the mocking bird, Listen to the 
Hal-lie is no longer with me now. Listen to the mocking bird, - Listen to the 


mock - bird, The mock-ing bird still sing-ing o’er her grave; Lis-ten to the 


mocking bird, Listen to the mocking bird, Still singing where the weeping willows wave. 








i By permission Oliver Ditson & Co. Copyright re-entered 1883 by the composer, Septimus Winner. 
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